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Neufchatel-en-Bray, Normandy. 


parallel valleys some thirty miles long, down which 

meander the streams—for they can scarcely be called 

rivers—named the Aulne, the Béthune, and the Varenne, 
which, uniting at Arques, pass into the sea and form the port of 
Dieppe. They rise on the high ground about Forges-les-Eaux, 
which forms a watershed whence run southward into the Seine 
the Epte and the Audelle, and eastward, into the English Channel, 
the Bresle which forms the boundary between Picardy and 
Normandy: All these rivers drain the land once covered by the 
great forest of Bray, a forest of which little remains except the name, 
although it was once very extensive and included within its borders 
the smaller forests of Eawy and Hellet, which still crown the hills 
on each side of the Béthune. Before the Norman settlers arrived 
here it was a Celtic country, and many of the present place- 
names are of Celtic origin; and this is the case with Bray itself, 
which, in the Welsh form of bre and Celtic form of briga, signifies 
a high place; and steepness is a characteristic of the hill sides of 
the district to this day. 
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These little valleys are eminently pastoral, and, but for the 
absence of hop-gardens on the uplands, might be compared to 
many parts of Kent. The meadows by the streams, which with 
their sinuosities and backwaters occupy a wide space, are full 
of cattle, and the banks are fringed with orchards of cherry and 
apple. The arable land covers the slopes of the hills, and their 
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Fig. 1.—Grande Rue, Fausse-Porte. 


tops are crowned with the woods which supply the winter's fuel 
to the villages and farmsteads below. The produce of the district 
is largely exported, and the country is known as ‘‘ the Dairy of 
Paris." The cyder, which is the finest in Normandy, goes chiefly 
to Germany, while the butter, milk, and eggs are divided between 
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London and Paris. The cheeses manufactured here, known as 
““bondons de Neufchatel,”’ are famous the world over, and a local. 
writer has said in reference to them, perhaps not quite felicitously, 
“although Neufchatel cannot now boast that its walls are high 
and strong, it has its cheeses.” 

Quiet and sequestered though the valley of the Béthune is now, 
it has witnessed many stirring scenes, and it was for long and in 
many ways closely associated with England. Until John lost 
Rouen at the beginning of the thirteenth century it formed a 
portion of the domain of the English kings, who had a royal manor 
within the Forest of Bray. Across the Béthune Henry V. forced 
his way, after the capture of Honfleur, to the field of Agincourt, 
and with his acquisition of Rouen four years afterwards the country 
side, with all Upper Normandy, became once again an English 
possession. In connection with the wars of the Religion, in this 
valley occurred many important events. It was by the banks of 
the Béthune, at Arques, that Henry of Navarre defeated the Duke 
of Mayenne and the army of the League; while at Bures, a little 
further up the stream, he frequently met Gabrielle d’Estrées, who, 
they say, persuaded him to become a 
good Catholic. 

Neufchatel lies on the steep hillside on the 
right bank of the Béthune and astride the main 
cross roads running north and south between 
Paris and Dieppe, and east and west between 
Rouen and Amiens, and it was along the former 
of these roads that all the traffic from England 
by way of Dieppe passed to Paris until early 
in the last centusy, when the railway was made 
through Rouen. Although it possesses ‘a 
distinctly respectableand prosperousappearance, fig, Pere Apse 
Neufchatel has not been spoiled, but still retains of S. Pierre. 
the picturesqueness of an old French town; and though many 
of the buildings have been refaced or plastered, as well as shop- 
fronted, it has been done in too jumbling a way to be altogether 
ugly ; while many a house which presents to the street a common- 
place front shows behind and at the sides the timber construction 
of the sixteenth century. In fact, it remains, in spite of fires and 
foes, a wooden town such as one might expect to find built within a 
forest of oak (fig. 1). 
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Fig. 3.—Notre Dame, North Side. 


The original name of the place was Driencourt, the name 
Neufchatel which it now bears being one of those descriptive appel- 
lations which became meaningless from their frequency; and 
the name of Driencourt, Diencourt, or even Lincourt, continued 
to be used at least into the fourteenth century, as the local museum 
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contains a tombstone of that period on which it is named “ Neuf- 
castel de Lincourt.’”” One of the lords of Driencourt attended 
William the Conqueror on his expedition against England, and 
another, called Oliver Diencourt, was one of the barons who bore 
arms against King John. Henry I. of England, having regard to 
the importance of its position, erected a strong castle and fortified 
the town, when the name of Neufchatel was prefixed to and 
gradually superseded the older one of Driencourt. It successfully 
resisted an attack made upon it by Philip, Count of Flanders, 
in 1174, but was captured in 1201 by the Comte d’Eu during the 
conquest of Normandy by Philip Augustus. The town formed 
part of the dower of Queen Blanche of Evreux, the second wife 
of Philip of Valois, and afterwards passed to Catherine of France, 
the wife of Henry V. 

Although Henry V. avoided it at the commencement of his 
campaign as too strong to be attacked at that moment, it fell to 
him after the capture of Rouen, and remained an English possession 
until it was recaptured by another Comte d’Eu in 1449, since which 
time it has remained an integral part of France. During the 
religious wars of the latter part of the sixteenth century the castle 
was of great importance as a defence against the English inroads 
made by way of Dieppe or Honfleur for the assistance of the Protes- 
tants ; but with the accession of Henry IV. to the throne of France, 
these troubles ceased, and Henry, to prevent it becoming a strong- 
hold for the disaffected, ordered the destruction of both the castle 
and the ramparts in 1596. It was not, however, until twenty years 
afterwards, under Louis XIII., that this was done ; but so effectually 
was it accomplished that on the “‘ Place du vieux chateau,” which 
now forms a pleasant promenade for the townsfolk, not a stone 
remains upon another of the ancient Norman fortress. 

But although its fortifications were destroyed, Neufchatel 
once again fell into the hands of a foreign foe, when, in December, 
1870, the Germans, having already occupied Rouen, passed through 
to Dieppe. But the people do not appear to have suffered much 
in pocket, for they kept a careful account of every sheep and 
cabbage eaten, and of everything looted, to the uttermost clock, 
and at the end of the war received compensation from their own 
government. Moreover, during their occupation, the Germans 
acquired such a liking for the local cyder, that a trade in that drink 
was opened up with the Fatherland which increases every year. 
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Before it 
became an im- 
portant fortified 
town there was 
but one church 
in Driencourt, 
that of S. Pierre, 
which, like the 
village itself, 
was built on the 
low ground by 
the river. Of 
this original 
church nothing 
remains, and it 
was, doubtless, 
rebuilt more 
than ence, for 
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century apse, 
: which has been 
curiously turned into a tenement, and looks against the lower houses 
among which it stands almost like a New York sky-scraper (fig. 2). 

As the town increased in size and spread uphill towards the 
castle; two other churches were founded in the twelfth century, 
one, S. Jacques, which after many vicissitudes perished in the 
Revolution, and the other, Notre Dame, which has survived all 
the ancient monuments of the place, and now picturesquely 
dominates the view of the town. Of these two churches that of 
S. Jacques appears to have been the most important, and con- 
tained the venerated relics of Ste. Clothilde; but it was pillaged 
by the Protestants in 1562, and seems to have suffered considerably 
from both sides in the religious troubles of the time, and finally, 
on the plea that it commanded] the castle and was therefore 
dangerous, it was destroyed in 1591. It seems, however, to have 
been to some extent restored, only to be entirely swept away at 
the end of the eighteenth century. 


Fig. 4.—Choir of Notre Dame. 
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Fig. 5.—West Front of Notre Dame. 
The great church of Notre Dame has, fortunately, survived 


the civil troubles before which the other churches went down, 
as well as, at least, one great outbreak of fire. As we now see 
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it it consists of a lofty nave with north and south aisles, a western 
tower, north and south transepts without aisles, a choir with an 
apsidal termination but without the usual French arrangement 
of a processional path and radiating chapels, and north and south 
atsles with square terminations ending abruptly at the starting 
of the choir apse. The original Norman church had the usual 
central tower and, perhaps, a spire, and the remains of this tower, 
the four piers of the crossing and the arcade on the outside which 
shows beneath the eaves and above the transepts, are the oldest 
parts of the building still remaining (fig. 3). The choir is very fine 
fully developed French first Pointed in style; though the tracery of 
the windows has a somewhat 
English look ; but all has been 
much over-restored, both within 
and without (fig. 4). The north 
transept is, perhaps, of the same 
date, except a north doorway 
inserted in the fifteenth century, 
which is now not only disused but 
# at a level considerably above the 
church floor. The south transept, 
which terminates in a_ semi- 
octagonal apse, is late flamboyant, 
with great pendentives as bosses 
to the groining, but it is chiefly 
remarkable for the ‘“ Entomb- 
ment” which it contains in a 
niche on the east side. These 
monuments,, which consist of a 
representation of the entombment 
of our Lord surrounded by a number of life-sized figures placed 
in a recess level with the floor, are found in many of the 
churches in the North of France, and are most frequently 
of the end of the fifteenth or beginning of the sixteenth century. 
The figures are generally dressed in the costume of the period, and 
are often coloured to imitate life ; and to find oneself, unexpectedly, 
in a dimly lighted church face to face with a medieval Jew wearing 
his hat is not a little startling. The Entombment of Neufchatel 
consists of a group of five persons surrounding the tomb, which 
may be identified as Nicodemus, Joseph of Arimathza, the Blessed 





Fig. 6.—Maison des Templiers. 
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Virgin, Mary Magdalen with a vase of perfumes, and another 
woman, possibly S. Veronica. The work has been much restored, 
but it is a fine example of Renaissance sculpture. 

In 1472 the church was devastated by a fire, which appears 
to have destroyed all the west end and the upper parts of the central 
tower. The rebuilding must have been commenced shortly after- 
wards, but the reconstruction of the central tower was not 
attempted, and the building of a great western tower was begun 
instead. This seems to have been the first work to be undertaken, 
and its details, although exceedingly late, are distinctly Gothic, 
and do not show the same influence of the Renaissance which is 
so apparent in the nave. This western tower was, however, never 
completed, as failure early showed itself either from imperfect 
foundations or faulty construction; and although great buttresses 
were built up in the centre of each of the large traceried 
windows of the: north and south faces, the original design was 
abandoned, and the upper part was completed with a siniple but 
picturesque slated spire and pinnacles. On the west front was formed 
an enormous portal, richly decorated, having round the arch a series 
of sitting figures, and the outer order decorated with a lace-work fringe 
of traceried cusping. The tympanum is pierced as a window, and in 
the triangular space between the apex of the arch and the ogee- 
shaped hood-mold is carved a pieta. Above the portal is a fine 
flamboyant rose window in a deeply recessed arch, and the upper stage 
of the tower is covered with richly moulded panelling. The external 
work of the tower is in a very dilapidated condition, the carving is 
much mutilated, and it isa good deal patched with red brickwork; but 
in its unrestored state it is much more picturesque than the new- 
looking east end (fig. 5). 

The reconstructed nave must be assigned to the beginning of 
the sixteenth century, and its mixture of classic details with Gothic 
forms makes a curious composition. In Normandy there was 
a very large amount of work in this style going on at this date, 
and in the immediate neighbourhood of Neufchatel the architects 
Grappin, of whom there were three generations, were reconstructing 
the great church of Gisors; while, at Dieppe, the more famous 
Hector Sohier, the architect of the east end of S. Pierre at Caen, 
seems to have been engaged in building for the celebrated ship- 
owner Jean Ango three apsidal chapels to S. Jacques. One of 
the most remarkable features of the style was the enormous size 
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of the pendentives, which took the place of the earlier bosses at the 
intersection of the groining ribs; and although they may be 
compared with, and regarded as more striking and picturesque 
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Fig. 8.—Chateau de Mesniéres. 


than the pendentives of the contemporary English fan vaulting, 
they are scarcely so elegant (Frontispiece). 
Besides the three churches already mentioned, there was a large 
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convent of Bernardines, which has been destroyed, and its site 
is now occupied by a modern and exceedingly ugly Hotel de Ville. 
The town retains, however, a large number of domestic buildings 
of the sixteenth century, generally of wood, although there are 
a few of brick, which are figured in the pages of.De Caumont. Of 
the wooden buildings perhaps the most important was that which 
is now known, though, apparently, with but little reason, as the 
“Maison des Templiers”’; but this has been divided into tene- 
ments and stables, and retains but few traces of its former magni- 
ficence (fig. 6). Opposite to the west portal of Notre Dame is 
a café, which passes under the sign of “‘ Les Halles,” and though 
the building has been to a great extent modernized, it bears on 
its front a tablet dated 1621 carved with a cardinal’s hat and 
two stars, which, no doubt, marks the position, if not the actual 
fabric, of the original market-hall of the town (fig. 9). 


Fig. 7.-—-The Ancient 


Arms. Fig. 9.—The Ancient Arms. 




















Although the Castle of Neufchatel has perished, there still 
stands in the immediate vicinity another very beautiful one which 
remains in a fairly perfect condition (fig. 8). This is the Chateau 
de Mesniéres, which was built between the years 1540 and 1546, 
now used as an educational establishment, which has saved it from 
a destruction with which it was at one time threatened, and pre- 
served it from any serious alterations or disfigurements. It forms 
a great quadrangle with the middle part of the south-east side 
omitted, leaving the quad open so that the central block, in which 
the principal rooms are placed, has an uninterrupted view across 
the valley and river of the Béthune. The whole building was 
surrounded by a wide moat, now filled in except on the front, and 
the courtyard, which stands high above the river level, is approached 
by a wide semi-circular perron. At the north, south, and west 
angles of the chateau stand massive, round, heavily machicolated 
towers with lofty roofs in the style so characteristic of the French 
chateaux of the Renaissance; but at the eastern angle stands 
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the chapel. This is a tall, vaulted building, rather more classic 
in some of its details than the rest of the work, and surmounted 
by a lofty fléche. In the interior is a good deal of sculpture which 
has escaped mutilation, and three of the stained glass windows, 
which were taken-out at the Revolution and thrown into a neigh- 
bouring pond, were afterwards rescued and set up again. The 
castle has no particular historical associations, but Henry IV. 
is said to have resided here for a time, which is extremely probable 
during the period when he was fighting and love-making up and 
down the valley; and during the Terror it became a State prison, 
The building is approached through a rich iron grille between 
the fantastic lodges from a long avenue of trees, and hidden in 
the orchards by the side of the entrance stands the castle mill 
and its great water-wheel. 

The ancient arms of Neufchatel-en-Bray (fig. 7) belong to the 
class known as “ armes parlantes,” and are blazoned—d’azur, 
3 chateaux, 2 et 1, d’argent, crenelée en 3 piéces, ouverte du champs, 
ajourées et maconnées de sable. After the union of Normandy 
with France these were augmented—au chef cousu d’azur, 3 fleur- 
de-lys, d’or. 

J. TAVENOR-PERRY. 
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Pre-Norman Crosses at Kuldwick-in- 
Craven, Yorkshire. 


Y the ‘‘ Dales’ of Yorkshire is generally meant the upper 
waters of the Wharfe, Yore, and Swale, but the whole 


north-western part of the West Riding might well be 

named ‘‘ The Land of the Five Rivers,’”’ for here are five 
nearly parallel valleys—Y oredale, Nidderdale, Wharfedale, Airedale, 
and Calderdale, each with its characteristic scenery and associations. 
The whole of Upper and most of Middle Airedale are in the Deanery 
of Craven, a tract of country chiefly pastoral and moorland, thirty 
miles by twenty, which has within its bounds some of the finest 
scenery in the North of England. Kildwick, the subject of this 
paper, is in Middle Airedale, four miles south from Skipton, where 
the hills rise suddenly from a flat alluvial bottom into flat-ridged 
moors, ending in steep cliffs or ‘‘ nabs.” 

Of the two churches of Craven recorded in the Domesday Survey, 
one was at Kildwick. The presence of the crosses here described 
confirms the evidence of Domesday, although there must have been 
churches not there recorded—e.g., at Ilkley where there are three 
Anglian crosses, although Domesday makes no mention of a 
church. 

Kildwick Church is known as “ the Lang Kirk in Craven,” on 
account of its very unusual length, and is described by Dr. Whitaker 
one hundred years ago as being ‘‘on the whole a very respectable 
structure and in a very laudable state of repair.” It is to-day a 
sufficiently picturesque and interesting building, with its. well- 
proportioned tower and long line of nave and chancel, lying along 
the hill-side and looking down on the ancient bridge where modern 
motor-cars cross the Aire over the arches built by the Canons of 
Bolton six hundred years ago, while two hundred feet above it are 
the gables of Kildwick Hall, one of the few seventeenth century 
manor houses that have'retained their stone-flagged ‘‘ fore- 
courts ’’ and old-fashioned walled gardens. 
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The manor was granted by Wm. FitzDuncan, predecessor of 
the Cliffords of Skipton Castle, to the Canons of Embsay, who were 
removed to Bolton Priory by Alice de Romille after the drowning 
of the Boy of Egremont in the ‘‘ Strid”’ at Bolton. The only trace 
of the Norman building that remains is a stone abacus or carved 
cornice, which has been built (inverted) into the structure that 
was erected next in order of time. In the fourteenth century the 
present tower, strongly and gracefully built, and the existing nave 
were erected. In the years that followed Bannockburn the whole 
of this part of the North was ravaged by Scottish invaders, but 
the tower, though strong, is not of the type of the Border towers 
which served for defence against the Northern invader, and there 
must have come a time of peace when the Canons and the people 
could build this tower and the existing nave and aisles. There are 
still in the aisles some windows with heads of graceful flowing 
tracery, one, a square-headed one, intact, and the others, pointed, 
much mutilated by being cut down for a lower aisle roof when the 
church was lengthened. There is a good recumbent effigy of 
Sir Robert de Stiveton (or Steeton), of about 1307, and a well pre- 
served fifteenth-century octagonal font. 

We do not usually associate the period immediately preceding 
the Reformation with any outbreak of religious zeal, but as 
Dr. Whitaker, the historian of Craven, points out, the reign of 
Henry VIII. was one of the great periods of church building 
in that district. Several large churches were built, and that at 
Kildwick was found to be too small for the worshippers. Large 
parishes were not uncommon hereabouts, and Kildwick ancient 
parish contained over 22,500 acres, the larger part in cultivation. 
Whatever the reason, the church was lengthened as we see it 
to-day. The old water-tabling on the tower shows the original 
pitch of the roof, which was lowered. The aisle roofs were 
reconstructed in such a way as to cut off the heads of the Decorated 
windows, and in place of the old chancel a new one was built 
nearly as long as the nave, so that the whole church has the unusual 
ength of 145 feet. 

The church was restored in 1849, and the interior woodwork 
renewed about thirty years ago, and in IgoI a serious work 
of restoration was found to be necessary. The builders of the 
sixteenth-century extensions had not been careful enough in laying 
the foundations of their work, and some of the pillars of the arcade 
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in the chancel were found to be leaning outwards. The work of 
repairing these was taken in hand, and gradually extended to 
rebuilding of the whole of the arcades of both nave and chancel. 
The work was carefully done, and the result has been to add very 
much to the beauty and effectiveness of the old church. 

The carved cross-shafts here described were built into the walls 
and pillars ; parts of them were found at the base of one of the chancel 
pillars, and other parts in the north wall of the chancel. It is 
of interest to note their position as showing that when the new 
chancel was built these stones were not considered of any special 
sanctity, but were built into the structure without regard to their 
character, and they might have remained unknown for ages but for 
these works of restoration. 

The fragments here shown disclose no very, high order of 
workmanship ; the carving is shallow and poor. Judging from 
the dimensions, the two fragments, No. 1 and No. 2, might be 
united to form one cross-shaft. |The carving on the front is similar, 
but that on the side is different ; and it seems more probable that 
they belong to two crosses. We seem to have, then, the remains 
of at least five or, probably, of six crosses. 

It will be seen from the illustrations that they have been ruth- 
lessly chiselled to adapt them to any position they might be required 
to fit. 

I am indebted to Mr. Riley, of Glusburn, for the photographs, 
and to Mr. Appleby, of Kildwick, for rubbings. The Vicar of Kild- 
wick (the Rev. E. W. Brereton, M.A.) has offered every facility, and 
part of the descriptive notes are by the late Mr. J. Romilly Allen, a 
short time before his lamented death. I have also submitted the 
photographs to Mr. W. G. Collingwood, and I have his permission 
to append his opinion to the pictures, with the proviso that an 
inspection. of the stones themselves might modify his opinion. He 
says: ‘‘ All the shafts seem to be pretty much of the same period 
(tenth or possibly early eleventh century), though by different 
hands, and they fit into the series of Craven and Lonsdale work, 
and not the less interesting because they have analogies.”’ 


Joun J. Brice. 
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FRONT. No. 1. Lert SIDE. 
PORTION OF CROSS-SHAFT, 2 ft. 9 in. by 1 ft. 1} in. by 9} in. 
SCULPTURED ON Two FACEs. 

Front.—Twist and double ring. 

Lert S1pE.—Spiral knot in single row. Cords double-beaded. (J. R. A.) 

Nos, 1 and 2 show ring-plait, which marks the Viking Age, and the ground is sunk, 
which shows good work, perhaps rather early, though if the shafts are solid 
or square in section I imagine they cannot be much before 950 A.D. according 
to analogies. (W. G. C.) 








FRONT. No. 2. Lert SIDE. 
PoRTION OF CROSS-SHAFT, 2 ft. 3} in. by 10 in. by 9 in. 
SCULPTURED ON Two FAcEs. 
Front.—Twist and double ring, resembling the pattern on front of No. 1. 
Lert S1pE.—Spiral knot in single row. Cords double-beaded. (J. R. A.) 


See No. 1. (W. G. C.) 
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No 3. 
FRONT. Back. SIDE. SIDE. 
PorRTION OF CROSS-SHAFT, 1 ft. 9 in. by 11 in. by 5 in. 
SCULPTURED ON THREE FACES, THUS :— 

Front.—Figure of a man holding L-shaped object. Two round pellets in back- 
ground, and a row of five small rectangular objects below. 

Bacx.—Interlaced work, much defaced.° 

S1pE.—Irregular bar and ring pattern. Cords double-beaded. (J. R. A.) 

This is very like a Lancaster stone, with a rude figure. _It is difficult to describe 
this stone without seeing it. It may represent the Christ in Resurrection, the 
object in the left hand a (?) palm, and over His head the arch of the cave-tomb, 
while the object under the right hand may be intended for a cock. It is not 
clear what the round object is. (W. G. C.) 








No. 4. 
BAcK. FRONT. SIDE. SIDE. 
PorRTION OF A CROSS-SHAFT, WITH CABLE MouLDING. 1 ft. 1 in. by 11 in. by 54 in. 
SCULPTURED ON Four FAcEs, THUS :— 

FrRont.—Twist and ring double-beaded. 
Back.—Four-cord plait, cords double-beaded. 
SrpE.—S-shaped knot in single row. 
S1pE.—Twist, cords double-beaded. (J. R. A.) 
The carving is shallow and poorly executed. No. 4, with ring-plaits hacked out 

and without a ground, is very Scandinavian, and might be important by reason 

of the unusual plait on oneside. Probably tenthcentury. (W.G.C.) 
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No. 5. 
PoRTION OF A CROSS-SHAFT. APPARENTLY THE HIGHEST PORTION JUST UNDER THE 
Cross. 1 ft. by 8 in. by 6 in. 
SCULPTURED ON Four FACEs, THUS :— 
Front.—Figure of a man with right hand like claw of bird, a beast on each side 
below. Can this be meant for the Good Shepherd—the beasts being sheep ? 
Back.—Interlacing sculpture defaced. 
S1pE.—T-key pattern. 
S1pE.—The same. (J. R. A.) 
No. 5, with a figure and beasts and the ribbon-like pattern on the sides, seems tenth- 
century Anglo-Danish and Anglo-Norse work. It cannot be far from No. 3. 
It probably had a wheel head. (W. G. C.) 


No. 9. 


” 


FRONT. 


No. 6. No. 7. 


No. 6. No. 7. 
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No. 6.—CENTRAL PORTION OF HEAD OF CRoss. 10 in. by g in. by 7 in. 
SCULPTURED ON FRONT. 

Circular raised boss surrounded by bead moulding. 

Bacx.—Defaced. (J. R. A.) 

No. 7.—PoRTION OF END OF ARM OF CROSS. Qin. by 7 in. by 5 in. 

SCULPTURED ON Front —Four-cord plait. 

», Back.—Four-cord plait. 
No. 8.—PoRTION OF ARM OF Cross. 7 in. by 6 in. by 4 in. 
SCULPTURED ON FrRoNt.—Four-cord plait. 
a Bacx.—Four-cord plait. (J. R. A.) 

Both appear to be of the same material—a fine grained sandstone—and the pattern 
is similar. Nos. 7 and 8 appear to form part of the same cross. 

No. 9 apparently a much defaced portion of a similar cross. (J. R. A.) 

The two arms of an open-work free-armed (?) head are curious, and I do not know 
how to date them. 

The head-centre with boss and ring tells very little of its story, while the rough piece 
of stone above may be anything. 

I always hesitate about crosses which I have seen only in photographs, for some- 
times the real stone tells one more and upsets one’s first impressions; but I 
suppose the whole set might be taken together, except perhaps Nos. 7 and 8, 
though even this, from the openness of its plait, is likely to be rather late. 
There are some curious instances of imitation of Anglian forms and work 
which shew that art ‘‘ harked back” in those times as it does now. 
Perhaps these apparently Anglian heads may be tenth century too, or even later. 


(W. G. C.) 
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The Hours of Simon Vostre. 


ACCORDING TO THE USE OF AMIENS. 


By ERNEST SCHYTTE. 
Translated by Dom H. Philibert Feasey, O.S.B., FR. Hist. Soc. 
The blocks are reproduced by the courtesy of the Soctété des 
Antiquaires de Picardie. 


cannot give us any idea of those which were used by our 

ancestors during the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries ; 

their matter was more rare. Often printed upon vellum, 
the numerous engravings which ornamented them, in order to 
continue the tradition of the manuscripts and to give ocular 
instruction to our ancestors, naturally reflect the epoch which 
produced them. Men in those days believed simply, and this 
vitality of faith brought forth marvels. 

Nothing could be so charming as the multitude of little figures 
which frame and give life to the text of these Hours, composed of 
fine Gothic characters. So great is the freshness and brilliancy 
of the inks which the vellum has preserved, that one would think 
they had been printed yesterday. 

As is well known, the great towns had these Hore, or Books of 
Hours, for their own especial use. Amiens was among the number. 
Under the curious mark adopted by Philip Pigouchet, representing 
a savage man and woman standing in a portico decorated with 
flowers, and holding suspended from the branch of a pine a target 
on which is inscribed his initials, in Gothic characters, Simon Vostre 
published about the year 1500 a Book of Hours for the tse of this 
town (fig. 1). 

About the same date a second Hore was issued from the same 


‘|: hours or manuals of prayer which are in use to-day 


press which had Vostre’s personal mark—a shield ornamented 
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with his number suspended from a tree and sustained by two 
leopards. The name of Simon Vostre may be read on a.phylactery. 

Less fortunate than Abbeville, which possessed the first printing 
press in 1486 (John Dupré and Peter Gérard installed themselves 
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in the ancient Abbey of Gard and published the ‘‘ City of God”’), 
Amiens was still tributary to Paris ; it was only in 1507 that Nicholas 
Le Caron, ‘‘ dwelling in the Rue de Lombards,” printed the 
General Customs of the Bailiwick of Amiens. 
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Simon Vostre, then relying upon his reputation, already well 
established, took upon himself to publish the Book of Hours of the 
Use of Amiens. He had already turned his energy with success 
to a certain number of editions of Hours for the Uses of Rome, 
Lyons, Paris, and Rouen. Some details about this craftsman 
and his fellow worker may be interesting. 

Pigouchet (he died about 1502), an old workman of Caillant 
and Martineau, established himself on his own account in 1488 
in the Rue de la Harpe, before the church of St. Cosmas and Damien, 
in the apartments let to him by the College Daimville. The first 
book of his which is known is dated the 16th of September in the 
same year. It is the Hours for the Use of Rome, which he printed 
to the account of the librarian, Simon Vostre, who lived ‘‘ in the 
Rue Neufve Nostre Dame, before the great church.” 

From 1488 to 1520 the latter published, with the help of Pigouchet 
for a great number of them, one hundred and three editions of Books 
of Hours, in which elegant borders engraved upon copper or wood 
reproduced the ornaments of the illuminators or reminded one, in 
a series of little pictures, of the different scenes of the Old and New 
Testaments, with other realistic compositions of an incontestable 
value at different parts of the Office. 

The numerous figures are very cleverly grouped, the design full 
and natural, with charming expressions of good nature and of piety. 
The designs often only served as canvas to the miniaturist, and this 
explains the sobriety of the engraving; but such is the precision 
of the outline and the clever distribution of the hatching, that the 
effect is already sufficiently obtained without the intervention of 
the illuminator. 

These ‘‘ Histories,” as they then called this kind of engraving, 
the arrangement of which the Editor varied continually, and to 
which he added from time to time new subjects, comprised a series 
such as the Life of our Lord and.the Blessed Virgin, the ‘‘ stories ”’ 
of Susannah, the Prodigal Son, and of Job, the fifteen signs of the 
end of the world, the Theological and Cardinal Virtues personified, 
the twelve Sybils, and, above all, the Dance of Death, which they 
represented most frequently. 

The severe subjects were brightened here and there by a few 
grotesque figures, hunting scenes, and quite a saraband of little 
personages rising towards the margins on the borders, nestled in 
acanthus leaves, men in disguise, fantastic animals, and saints 
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piously engaged in prayer. The whole of the Middle Age is revived 
in these charming and graceful works, so characteristically French, 
and so thoroughly imbued with common sense. These little figures 
were on a dark background relieved here and there by little bright 
points, ‘‘ fond criblé,’’ which brought out better the harmony of 
the lineaments in the design. 

It does not seem possible that these pictures should have been 
engraved on wood, but rather in relief on copper, or some other 
metal resisting better the frequently-repeated ‘“‘ pullings,’’ or 
workings off, which would soon have put out of use engravings on 
wood. 

As to the matter of the ‘‘ Hours” after the Almanac or Table 
of movable feasts, we find the Calendar, the Gospels and the Passion 
—the ‘‘ Hours ”’ properly so called, of the Blessed Virgin Mary, of 
the Holy Cross and the Holy Ghost, the seven Penitential Psalms, 
the Vigils of the Dead, and the various prayers to St. Michael, 
St. John the Baptist, St. John the Evangelist, etc. To sum up, a 
few short Latin prayers applied to certain portions of the Holy 
Sacrifice, for the Mass, for reasons which are too long to enumerate 
here, do not exist in the Books of Hours. 

Nothing particular to the Amiens liturgy is to be found in the 
books printed for the ‘‘ Use’”’ of the town. 

These incunabule have become very rare, and few libraries can 
pride themselves on possessing them. Some few examples of the 
Hours of the Use of Amiens are incomplete, and in spite of this 
depreciation, their value preserves a high standard. 

The Calendar of the ‘‘ Hours’ of Simon Vostre for the Use of 
Amiens begins in the year 1502, toend in 1520. This does not mean, 
however, that they both appeared in the same year, since delay 
might have taken place between the first date on the Calendar 
and that of the publication. One can only say that they saw the 
light towards 1500. 

It is of little importance to us to.accord priority to one or other 
of these two Books of Hours ; the text of each is, with the exception 
of a few details, and page for page, an exact facsimile. Of twenty- 
one large plates, nine were found in both volumes; for the others they 
had a sign of quite a different school. The former reproduces the 
works of renowned engravers of the German School at the end of 
the fifteenth century—the kiss of Judas, for example ; the carrying 
of the Cross ; and, again, the death of the Virgin, are copies of the 
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finest works of Martin Schongauer, called Martin the Fair, or again, 
by abbreviation, Martin Scheen. . This master of Colmar displayed 
quite a clairvoyant instinct of the beautiful, and a brilliant superiority 
over his contemporaries. The death of the Virgin has a remarkable 
grace of expression, and such works deserve to keep their place 
among those which honour most the art of engraving itself. 

It has been asked, without the question being solved, whether 
these figures were copied from some French designer, or whether 
there was already a traffic in stereotypes between France and 
Germany. 

The borders of this volume by the side of those which we find 
used in the other are of a more frigid and less graceful type ; the 
motives of the Renaissance are combined there with the more 
ancient forms ; the ornaments and arabesques and grotesque figures 
do not make the same charming impression as those of the second 
Book of Hours. The former reflects well French art in all its beauty. 

The designers and engravers who co-operated to finish this 
chef d’ euvre are unknown, but are they the less worthy of admiration 
by reason of their anonymity ? At the epoch when this Book of 
Hours appeared we are in the full period of an artistic outburst ; 
French art and book illustration are in full bloom, and the style of 
the engraver, taking the place of the pencil of the artist, has now 
become the helpmate of typography ; the forms gain in correctness 
what they lose in their archaic character, the heads of the figures are 
less in size and the outlines are less rigid. 

No doubt the plates of the Book of Hours according to the 
Use of Amiens are not unpublished ; Simon Vostre has already had © 
them employed by Pigouchet in his Book of Hours according to the 
Use of Rome, which appeared on the 22nd of August, 1498. 

Must we attribute the publication of these Books .of Hours to the 
pious foundation of Pierre Versé, Bishop of Amiens from 1482-1501, 
who established in his cathedral church the daily recital of the 
Little Office of our Lady after the Capitular Office, except during 
Advent and Lent, and on feast days of Nine Lessons ? 

Do we not also see there the influence of the Confraternity of 
Puy—Notre-Dame taking the lion’s share in the development of 
the arts, which manifested itself principally during the second half 
of the fifteenth century and the debé of the Renaissance ? 

Without troubling ourselves about bibliographical details, let 
us say that twenty-one large plates, excluding the frontispiece, are 
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included in the Hours of Amiens. We shall describe the most 
interesting of these, following the place which they occupy just 
before the Office they illustrate ; the order followed has nothing 
chronological about. it. 





Fig 2. 


The so-called anatomical figtire (fig. 2) placed on the recto of the 
second leaf represents a skeleton standing upright, its legs apart. 
The sun, the moon, and the five other planets in the shape of asterisks 
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surround it, while the inscriptions, based on astrological fancies 





admitted by doctors of the Middle Ages, explain the plate :— 


Fig 3. 
Sol jooks to the stomach, 
Saturn the lung, 
Jupiter the liver, 
Mars looks to the liver, 
Venus the kidneys, 
Mercury the kidneys, 
The Moon the head. 
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Between the legs of the skeleton a person in a fool’s costume 


ae, maroon 


—_ 


It is the emblem of the brain under the influence 
The four temperaments are figured at the corners : 


is squatting. 
of the moon. 
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the choleric, the sanguine, the phlegmatic, and the melancholic. 
Fantastic precepts follow shewing the epochs of the ‘‘ bleedings.”’ 


The martyrdom of St. John (fig. 3) at the beginning of his Gospel 
concerning the Divinity of the Word shows us this saint naked 
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plunged to the middle of his body in a cauldron of boiling oil placed 
on a brazier, which attendants are continually stirring. The 
saint, with his eyes lifted to heaven, and his hands joined, appears 
very little concerned with his situation. The attendants, who 
contemplate with astonishment this torment, seem to have some 
difficulty to explain to one another the impassibility of the patient, 
whose countenance remains imprinted with a supernatural serenity. 

St. John of the Latin Gate was the patron of printers, who cele- 
brate his feast on the 6th of Mays, a confraternity of St. John the 
Evangelist, founded in the church of St. Andrew of Arts, however, 
had existed long before the invention of printing. The catalogue 
and parchment makers, the historians and illuminators and book- 
binders were a part of it, under the title, ‘‘ Abettors of the 
University.” 

The kiss of Judas and the arrest of Jesus bring us to the Garden 
of Olives. In a scene full of life Malchus lies floored at the first 
level, and Peter is returning the sword to the scabbard. Simon 
Vostre could hardly fail to give us this fine reproduction. 

The next plate (the Annunciation; fig. 4) shows us the Virgin, 
kneeling on her prie-dieu, reading her ‘‘ Hours ’”’ devoutly, when 
the angel Gabriel presents himself to her. On the second level God 
the Father, in the costume of the Pope, His forehead girt with the 
tiara, blesses the Virgin with His right hand and holds in his left 
the orb. In a ray emanating from His bosom the Holy Ghost 
speeds towards the left ear of the Virgin. 

At the Office of Text two plates are placed opposite one another— 
the adoration of the Magi and the coming of the shepherds. Ranged 
in a circle before the Holy Family, they offer Him their modest 
presents. The imagination of the designer has been emancipated 
here in an original manner on one point of detail ; he quotes for us, 
in fact, the names of these obscure visitors—Alison and Mahault 
for the women ; Aloris, Ysanber, Gobin the Gay, and Roger the 
Fair for the men. . 

The Presentation of Jesus is found before the Office of None. 
The artist who has composed this scene has scrupulously rendered 
all its details. Mary gives as a sacrifice two turtle doves—the 
offering of the poor. The attendant who carries them in her basket 
holds a candle in her right hand, while Simeon recognises the looked- 
for Saviour. 

The fine plate of the death of the Virgin (fig. 5) ornaments the 
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Office of Compline. The Virgin is stretched out on her couch, her 
hands folded in an attitude of most profound recollection. Before the 
bed are sitting two Apostles, of whom the first, holding an open book 
upon his knees, seems to explain to the second what in Holy Scripture 





Fig 5. 


‘appears to have reference to Mary. On the other side St. John 
assists the Virgin at this supreme moment. An altar is dressed 
behind him. Near St. John is an Apostle with the holy water 
sprinkler in his right hand and open book in his left, who recites the 
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prayer for those in agony. The rest of the Apostolic College, with 
the exception of Thomas, complete the united assistance at this 
solemn time. 

The seven penitential psalms are found after the three Offices 
of the Blessed Virgin Mary, the Cross, and the Holy Ghost. They 
are preceded by two engravings in inverse chronological order. The 
first, in fact, shows us the battle in which falls Uriah, the husband 
of Bathsheba, placed in the first rank by the orders of King David. 
Unhorsed, he is killed by a blow from a lance received in the breast. 
The fray is terrible and the battle extremely murderous. The 
second engraving presents a less severe subject—the scene of David 
and Bathsheba (fig. 6), which the designer has embellished with 
all kinds of florid ornament. Bathsheba is plunged to the middle 
of her body in the centre basin of a fountain, while the attendants 
are busy about her. One holds a looking-glass, which reflects the 
beautiful form of the bather, another brings her a comb, another 
fruit, while the last offers her a cup artistically worked. In this 
picture the refinement of costume and the gentility of the counten- 
ances, which are quite French, strike one as particularly pleasing. 
At the bottom of the garden King David at his window is pleased 
complacently to observe with attention the spectacle which will 
bring him to the most deplorable episode of his life. 

The Vigils of the Dead begin with two large engravings, 
the first representing the Last Judgment, the second Lazarus at the 
house of the rich man (fig. 7). This plate is an interesting page of 
medizval family life. Dives is sitting down with his wife before a 
table sumptuously spread ; numerous attendants busy themselves 
around them, while Lazarus, his feet covered with ulcers, clappers 
in hand, advances into the room; the servants serve the dishes 
and hand the drink under the direction of the major-domo, who 
stands at the bottom near the buffet and directs the servers. There 
are only knives on the table, because the usage of forks did not 
yet exist. Lazarus only asks for the crumbs which fall from the 
table, but Dives orders an attendant to drive the intruder away, 
while a dog, confounding by his tenderness the hardness of his 
master, licks the horrible wounds of the unfortunate man. 

The Entombment ends the series of large plates placed at the 
head of the prayer in honour of the Holy Sepulchre ; it reproduces - 
this scene in a remarkable manner. An expression of profound 
grief is spread upon the countenances of the assistants. The ground 
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of the tableaux, very finely treated, offers a fairly extended per- 
spective view of the principal buildings of Jerusalem, differing 
notably, however, from that which we have already seen on the 
plate representing the scene of Calvary. 





Fig 6. 


All the pages, without exception, are surrounded by picturesque 
borders of great variety. Religious subjects are grouped together 
with profane ; country scenes, hunts, games, related to each season ; 

‘hot hands, blind man’s buff, saddle-my-nag, the game of choule, 
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snow-ball, etc., the marriage procession, and other little subjects 
treated with an artistic sentiment full of interest, naturalness and 
of spirit which make of them so many little pictures of the morals 
of the epoch, throw their gay notes among the severe subjects 
which are represented opposite to them. 
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Fig 7. 


The fops perched upon an apple tree pick the fruits which a 
young lady receives in her apron, while her companion makes an 
harvest of the flowers. Two young men, separated from their 
friends by a ricketty gate, give themselves up to a game difficult © 
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to identify ; it may be that called ‘‘I sit,’’ quoted by Rabelais 
in the interminable list of amusements of his hero Gargantua. 

At the margin of the months we distinguish the principal saints 
celebrated during their course, the different works belonging to each 
season, the charming indoor scenes, the ‘‘ Seven Sacraments,” 
that of marriage being ironically near to that of penance. At the 
month of February, for example, a man warms himself in the corner 
of the hearth, where we see the flames mounting, while another 
brings a faggot ; a pretty maiden surrounded by angels, the martyr- 
dom of St. Appolonia, the fox preaching to the hens, and a family 
gathering. : Such are the subjects represented upon the borders. 
These examples give us an idea of the variety of the illustrations. 

We have, again, ‘‘ Histories ’’ in a number of pictures—the stories 
of Joseph and of Job, of the chaste Susannah, of the prodigal son, 
the life of the Blessed Virgin Mary and that of the Saviour, with 
sometimes scenes of a realistic kind which are not always in accord 
with the nobility of the sacred episodes. One example among others 
—a little medallion represents Judas hung clothed in a long robe. 
One may perceive his abdomen open, letting escape his bowels 
through a large, gaping wound, while a large devil, all hairy, decamps 
at full speed, carrying to hell the soul of the traitor under the form 
of a little child. While running, he turns round to have a look, 

in a bantering manner, at the body of the miserable man hung. 

With the Vigils of the Dead is shown the celebrated Dance of 
Death. The designer cleverly disposes of his couples in a small 
space. He drapes the dead body in a piece of linen, giving him 
instruments—a pike and a spade—rather than a sickle, which 
would take up too much room. Grimacing like a monkey in the 
presence of partners of every sex, of every age, of every condition, 
marvellously pointed out by their costumes, it seems in a lively 
dialogue and a pungent mimicry to persuade them. 

A few patients, with a gravity often comic, try to temporise. 
The serjeant draws his sword from the scabbard, the usurer stops 
for a tardy alms, the doctor examines with an affected attention 
the contents of a flask, but all are dragged to the final dance. Death 
gives the barrister the decisive argument ; the lover tries vainly 
to commiserate himself upon the happiness which escapes him ; 
alone the poor monks accept philosophically their destiny. 
Death does not allow itself to-be intimidated by ladies in spite of 
their efforts to prolong the conversation, 
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The moral object of these figures, in spite of the grotesque aspect 
which they sometimes assume, strikes one at first sight ; they remind 
men of the frailty of life, the uncertainty of the fatal hour, and the 
inexorability of death, which respects nothing. 

It is needless to recall that the cloister of the Machabres at Amiens 
possesses a Dance of Death! Our forefathers were familiar with 
this idea, and it did not frighten them. In the towns of the Middle 
Ages, where the multiplication of the dead filled with corpses the 
ever narrow grounds which were reserved round the churches, one 
could not avoid the habit of making place for the new-comers by 
unearthing the old tenants whose bones alone remained there. 
It was customary to put these relics in the bone-houses, which were 
called ‘‘ reliquaries”’ in Brittany, and which gave the cemeteries 
of that time an aspect which is no longer known to us. 

We see in Rabelais the ragamuffins of Holy Innocents warm 
their calves with the bones of the dead, and the drunkard Jeannicot 
Desperriers declare of the same burial yard of Holy: Innocents 
that the dead have their tongues well dried. Upon the wall of the 
Treasury of the Abbey of Requier is found painted the so-called 
‘‘ three dead and three living,’’ which is a form anterior to the 
Dance Machabres. Three young noblemen on horseback, richly 
clad, wearing the costume of the sixteenth century, going on a hunt- 
ing expedition seem to meet unexpectedly at a cross road, indicated 
by a cross ornamented with fleur-de-lys, three spectres, three 
skeletons, one of which bears a winged spear destined to strike them, 
the second a spade to dig out their graves, and the third a rake 
to fill them up with. 

Amazement and fright are depicted upon the countenances of- 
the young people, their hair stands on end, the falcon perched on 
the hand of one of them has flown away. Their religious sentiments 
wake up, and they make an act of contrition in turn. 

One might apply to the Hours of Simon Vostre what Durand 
has told us about the imagery of the Amiens Cathedral stalls: ‘‘ In 
all the subjects, whether biblical or not, all the accessories, all the 
costumes, all the types of personages, all their habits, all their jests, 
belong to the time when the stalls were made. The result is a kind 
of travesty, a simplicity which is not out of harmony with the 
sacred text copying what they saw around them. Our artists 
furnish us with an inexhaustible mine of information concerning 
the morals, the customs,.and the types of their time,” 
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The series of Hours are more or less identified with those of the 
stalls, and it seems that these ‘‘ Histories,” notably those of Joseph 
and of the Life of the Blessed Virgin Mary, have particularly 
inspired the image carvers. 

The patriarchal existence of our fathers revives in these familiar 
scenes which have been placed before the reader with the object of 
proving the influence of the engravings in the Hours of Simon Vostre 
upon the charming poetic works which are found upon the stalls of 
the Cathedral; These provisions of art, inspired by the faith and 
the artistic temperament of our ancestors, have an undeniable 
relationship among themselves which we should be happy to have 
demonstrated. 
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Dene-Holes of Kent and Essex. 


ENE-HOLES are, perhaps, the most mysterious, and, 
for that reason, the most interesting, of the evidences 


still existing of the prehistoric inhabitants of that part 

of the country lying on the banks of the lower reaches 
of the Thames. The only reason for the mystery surrounding 
them is the fact that so little can be said with certainty about 
their objects or their uses. Innumerable theories have been put 
forward at different times by various writers and authorities on 
the subject: amongst them—gold-mines, dwelling-places, colum- 
baria, hiding-places, stables, flint workings, chalk wells, houses 
of religious worship, and granaries or underground storehouses, 
but without conclusive proof in any case. Possibly the stable 
theory is the most ridiculous of these ; but the theory of the under- 
ground storehouse, the chalk well theory, and that of hiding- 
holes and dwelling-places are the only ‘suggestions worth serious 
consideration. ; 

The stable or slaughter-house theory (they are quite inseparable) 
is quite modern, and, needless to say, is due to ignorance. The 
dwelling-house theory is continually cropping up, but there is a 
striking lack of evidence in support of it. A writer in the 
Atheneum has recently drawn attention to a passage in Chréstien 
de Troyes. While this is exceedingly interesting from a literary 
point of view, and probably embodies a popular superstition of 
the twelfth century, no scientific value attaches_to it in any way. 
Not only did Chréstien write probably three thousand years after 
the latest of the original dene-holes, but it is quite out of the 
question that these excavations were ever used as underground 
restaurants. 

The idea that these caves were gold-mines rests on a legend 
of the time of Henry IV. There is very little to be said in support 
of the suggestion that they were flint workings, as the amount of 
flint obtainable is insignificant in most cases, and no effort appears 
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to have been made to work the small amount there is. This theory 
has received more credence than it actually deserves on account 
of existing flint workings which were undoubtedly used in very 
early times. 

The supposition that they were places of secret worship and 
repositories of the ashes of the dead are similar in their foundation, 
and have arisen from the romantic mystery surrounding them. 
There is no doubt that the dene-hole is majestic and awe-inspiring, 
but that is not sufficient in face of the total lack of support and 
the negative force this lack of evidence possesses. 

In the absence of corroboration of these theories, there are 
only three objects the early inhabitants of our country could have 
had in excavating caves so far underground. Of these three the 
least likely is that they were dwellings or hiding-places. Obviously 
they may have been used on occasion as refuges from the attacks 
of wild beasts or of enemies from neighbouring tribes, and a famous 
humorist has supposed that their great depth was necessary 
to prevent the long-necked gigantic animals of prehistoric times 
extracting the ancient Britons from their holes like periwinkles. 
At the same time, it is quite impossible to look upon dene-holes 
as intended for hiding-places from a human enemy, when such 
large numbers are found so close together. It is, perhaps, in 
accordance with a certain crude idea of the early inhabitants of 
the country that they should scurry to their holes like rabbits 
on the appearance of danger, but it is out of all keeping with the 
comparatively high standard shown by these excavations. 

In the first place it would have been foolish, even for ancient 
Britons, to dig so many hiding-places in juxtaposition; when 
one was found the whole number lay revealed, and it was merely 
a question of time before the hiding parties were smoked out or 
starved into submission. Still further, a dene-hole offers no facility 
for counter-attack or escape, nor would it be easy to spy out the 
land or to ascertain if the enemy had departed. The man ascending 
to reconnoitre would offer himself an easy prey when climbing 
the stemple ladder. Again, it would have been the simplest matter 
possible to fill the bottom of the cave by dropping down earth 
or chalk, and quite in keeping with savage cunning. So far as 
has been recorded, no signs of anything of this kind have been 
discovered in any dene-hole. It appears, then, as if, on prima 
facie evidence, the hiding-place theory is untenable. Many of 
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the preceding objections operate equally as strongly against the 
dwelling-house theory. y 

The next possible reason for the existence of so many dene- 
holes is that they were for the extraction of chalk. Here, 





Section of typical Dene-hole, showing 
an ordinary method of descent. 


again, some credibility has been given to the theory by the existence 
of known chalk wells in other parts of the country. There are, 
however, radical differences between chalk wells and dene-holes, 
and it will be sufficient to give a few of the reasons against, not 
the possibility, but the probability of this theory being a correct 
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explanation of the objects our very distant ancestors had in digging 
such caves. The uselessness of sinking so many shafts is again 
apparent. Even if chalk from a depth possesses qualities for 
agriculture not found in the outcrop, fewer shafts with larger cavities 
or galleries similar to those in flint workings would have been 
not only the simplest, but the most natural method of mining ; 
and the high standard shown in the excavation of these caves 
makes it appear unlikely that the ancient inhabitants of the country 
were so simple that they could not appreciate or understand the 
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economy of the more rational method. The generally uniform 
depth is an important point against this theory, Another factor 
not to be omitted in this consideration is that most dene-holes are 
near the river or a confluent of it. Not only would this have been 
unnecessary for manure or building material, but a positive 
drawback, as the adjacent land was so marshy. If any other 
evidence were required to dissipate this theory it is to be found in a 
recently discovered: dene-hole at Stone. This dene-hole is the 
shallowest specimen recorded, being from twelve to fifteen feet 
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below the surface level; in all other respects it is uniform with 
the type, and to this extent differs from the eighteen feet dene- 
holes discovered many years ago at Crayford, which were simple 
in form and composed of a single chamber in each case. As the 
chalk draw-well theory depends entirely upon the supposed 
superiority of chalk sixty feet underground, it follows that it has 
no longer even this support. 

A very recent discovery at Purfleet, however, taken in 
conjunction with that at Stone and those at Abbey Wood—all, 
by the way, discovered within the last twelve months—offers 
almost conclusive evidence that the six-chambered dene-hole is 
not the original form of these excavations, but a shape largely 
due to comparatively recent mining for chalk. The shallow pit 
at Stone contained unequivocal pick marks of two entirely distinct 
implements, while the shallow specimen at Purfleet, in the chalk 
quarries there, left no doubt regarding the object of those 
responsible for its present condition. At the same time it must 
be admitted that, unlike the Stone Court dene-hole, that at Purfleet 
contained no evidence of antiquity. 

The only remaining theory tenable on the evidence we have 
is that they were silos, or underground granaries, a system of storage 
still in use in certain parts of the Continent, and finding its modern 
parallel in the potato or turnip pits of the present time. Curiously 
enough, most of the objections to the other solutions of the mystery 
support this: they were close to one another because the tribe 
clustered together. In some cases they are farther apart than in 
others ; this is due probably to the size of the settlement and the 
holdings in it. If the underground storehouses were discovered 
in spite of the care taken to disguise the openings, the marauders 
would be liable to attack while looting the caves. Unless there 
had been a complete community of goods and wives, one hole 
would not have served for more than one family—unless, as in the 
case of the Gravesend twin chamber, a dividing wall had been 
left. Goods, however, may be readily stored, and the Gravesend 
hole, with its two rooms and the usual six divisions of the typical 
dene-hole, offer facilities for the storage of grain and goods of other 
kinds. One of the principal objections to this theory urged by 
opponents to it is the damp. Curiously enough, these caves seldom 
show much sign of damp, and perishable grain would have been 
packed in the ear, as it is at the present time where silos are still 
used, with a thick layer of straw beneath and around. 
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I have gone at some length into the details of the various theories 
advanced to explain the existence of dene-holes partly because 
most of those who have given any attention to the subject approach 
it with a mind biassed in favour of one theory to the exclusion 
of all others, and also to enable the reader to retrace the arguments 
on the lines by which they were deduced from the evidence. At 
present the indications are ail in favour of the silo theory, but 








Gravesend Twin Chamber Dene-hole. Ground plan. 


it is not sufficiently unequivocal to permit of a dogmatic state- 
ment, and I am quite prepared to find an entirely new explanation 
if there is enough evidence to support it. 

The available evidence has been greatly increased recently 
by the discovery of numerous previously unknown specimens 
and by the more exact examination of those known for some 
considerable time: Two new examples were, unfortunately, filled 
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in by the owner of the houses in the gardens of which they were 
discovered, before they were examined. Their presence points 
to the conclusion which has long been held, that the group at 
Hangman’s Wood, both open and closed specimens, does not 
represent the complete series of ancient times in that district. 
What appears to be a very large group has been discovered 
at Abbey Wood. Several specimens have been opened and proved 
to have been used at a comparatively recent date. The nature 
of the debris found on the top of the inevitable mound beneath 
the entrance shafts showed with certainty that they had not been 
closed for more than a hundred years, and were probably open 
well into the commencement of the nineteenth century. The 
marks of metal picks on the walls, and the deep grooves in the 
chalk worn away by ropes at the angle of the roof and the shaft, 
were unquestionable proof that the holes had been used more 
recently than the time of their original excavation. The first 
excavators used bone or horn picks with, sometimes, flint dressing 
tools, and were confined to a staple ladder for their entrance and 
exit, with the assistance of a hide rope. As I have mentioned 
already, the use of these dene-holes for other purposes by later 
peoples by destroying so much of the evidence that might have 
been available, and by substituting other evidence that is mislead- 
ing, has added enormously to the difficulty of explaining their 
existence. At the time of writing a movement is on foot to open 
the remainder of the Abbey Wood group, and a fund for the 
purpose is being founded. It seems, however, somewhat of a. 
mistake to spend a large amount of money on opening up more 
specimens which have been in actual use for the excavation of 
chalk within some later period. F 
The Gravesend dene-hole has been mentioned already. 
Numerous specimens have been found at various times in the 
Gravesend district, but this last example deserved specific desig- 
nation because it was of a rare type, as well as because it appeared 
to be as nearly as possible in the condition in which it was originally 
left ; it is also the only dene-hole at Gravesend of which there 
is any record of a careful examination. The loam and sand had 
silted into the cave to a depth of more than twelve feet at the outer 
edge, and when this was excavated some interesting data were 
revealed. Close to the surface numerous skeletons of the dog 
tribe were discovered. These were found, together with shells 
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of various kinds—including single halves of oysters—to a depth 
of nine or ten feet. From that, and nearly at the chalk floor, 
several flint implements were discovered, but between the bones 
and shells and the flint tools a piece of tile was discovered. I do 
not suggest that there is anything conclusive in the order of these 
discoveries, but it presents evidence which may be valuable in 
the light of any future discovery. 

It also appears possible to present a very fair case for the dene- 
hole theory as an explanation of Vortigern’s caves at Margate. 

In those caves, situated in the usual way on the landward 
side of one of the highest points in the locality, it is possible to 
discern by the difference in the pick marks where the original 
chambers were situated. And the more modern marks of metal 
picks prove conclusively that the galleries are of a much later date. 

The other known groups are situated at Bexley and Crayford. 
It is popularly: supposed that one of the pits near Joyden’s 
Wood in the former district is more than two hundred feet deep, 
but I have never found any reliable corroboration of this statement. 
Single specimens have been discovered in the Woolwich, Eltham, 
and Dartford and Chatham districts; in fact, North Kent and 
South Essex appear to have been thickly studded with these 
excavations. Unfortunately these single specimens have been 
either filled in or entirely destroyed by quarrying. This is an 
important piece of evidence; in fact, the evidence revealed 
during the last few years has not yet been properly tabulated 
and presented, and it would be impossible to do it in anything 
approaching a satisfactory manner within the limits of a magazine 
article. This is unfortunate as, although new specimens are being 
discovered, they are often as quickly filled in or destroyed in 
other ways, while the older holes are gradually falling in and 
filling up. 

A dene-hole which has caved in at the top has a curious but 
typical bowl-like depression. The shaft is usually in the centre 
—the lowest point—and is covered by some feet of. earth. 
Occasionally, however, the shaft becomes choked some distance 
down, and it is then only a question of time, till it becomes 
impossible not only to obtain access to the shaft, but to discern 
the presence of it. A very curious example of this is to be observed 
in one of the shafts in Hangman’s Wood. Looking up from beneath 
(access is gained from one of the caves with an open shaft), it is 
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seen that a large branch of a tree has fallen down for some forty 
feet, where it has lodged; other smaller branches have fallen, 
together with earth and sand, until the shaft has been completely 
filled. The only other specimens recorded are some said to have 
existed in the county of Durham. 

There is, naturally, a great deal of uncertainty about the date’ 
of these excavations. Horn, bone, and flint tools were all in use 
at. the same time ; and as the pick marks on the walls are the most 
important, if not the only means of determining the period— 
even within a very wide margin—it is only possible to approximate 
the date. ‘“‘ Some time before the Roman Invasion ”’ is a fairly 
safe statement; but, without committal, it might be said that 
they are of any age up to two thousand years before thé coming 
of the Romans. 

It would be impossible, at the present time, to say that dene- 
holes were originally excavated on one uniform plan. There is 
a very general form found in many of the known dene-holes which, 
however, as has been already stated, have been used in numerous 
instances at later periods. It is possible, therefore, that the ground 
plan may have undergone some alteration. The form most generally 
recognised is what has been called the double trefoil. This curious 
formation has been given as unanswerable evidence that the caves 
were used as dwelling-houses: at the same time, it has been used 
as equally reliable proof that they were -religious houses. But 
surely the impossibility of this is obvious, when it is remembered 
how uniform in size and number the chambers are, and how 
dissimilar in size and numbers families must have been even in 
these prehistoric days, and a hundred or more underground chapels, 
each a few feet only from the next, is quite impossible without 
some tangible support. A more reasonable explanation, and 
one supported by other forms of excavations, is to be found in 
a care for safety, t.e., as a protection against the possible danger 
of a falling roof. 

Dene-holes are usually found in the higher lands. The shaft 
is invariably some three feet in diameter, and seldom less than 
sixty feet deep. The first part of the shaft passes through common 
earth—in many cases “ made” earth—this is followed by some 
fifty feet of sandy loam, which “ binds” well and seldom slips 
or crumbles ; at this point the chalk is reached. The shaft continues 
for about three feet through this, when it widens out into the cave, 
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in a way best described by likening it to the sudden slope of the 
shoulder of a bottle. The caves, or chambers, themselves are 
usually from fifteen to twenty feet deep. In the case of the 
Gravesend dene-hole the chambers were about twenty-four feet 
wide and a little more in length; but in the case of the double 
trefoil the total width is very much greater—usually from fifty 
feet upwards. The height from floor to roof is usually from sixteen 
to twenty-five feet. 





View of the larger chamber (Gravesend), showing the pile of debris ; on the left in the distance, 
the opening to the second cave (marked by a candle flame), beyond the new cesspool shaft. 


The appearance of a dene-hole, with its vaulted roof and mag- 
nificent chambers so far below the surface, is grand in the extreme, 
and one not likely to be quickly forgotten. The walls near the 
floor contract somewhat, and from this and the nature of the work 
at the bend in the roof it appears that these early excavators had 
some difficulty in working anywhere not “on the straight.”’ This 
was due, no doubt, to the primitive nature of the tools and the 
want of variety. It appears: probable, however, that in the more 
highly finished specimens a flat chisel-edged flint was used for 
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smoothing off the straight work. The walls of the shaft are quite 
straight and smooth except for the stemple holes invariably found 
there. The stemple holes are not always the same distance apart, 
nor are they so clearly defined; but there is no doubt that this 
was the most common method of descent, even if it was not the 
only one. The stemple ladder consisted of stakes placed across 
the shaft from hole to hole, each one forming a rung in a simple 
ladder. If the evidence disproving the hiding-place theory were 
not so overwhelming the stemple ladder would be a valuable factor 
in support of it. 

It has been estimated that each dene-hole took at least as long 
to excavate as a modern house requires for building. The. state- 
ment is not so ridiculous as at first sight it appears, when it is 
remembered that then, as now, there were’varieties of dene-holes 
—single chamber, twin chamber, six chamber, and other forms. 

The impression is very general that the name “ dene-hole ” 
is a corruption of Dane-hole. This has led to the theory that 
the caves are due to the northern invaders of our country; but 
this is not so. They are undoubtedly of a much earlier period ; 
on the other hand, the people on the banks of the Thames at the 
coming of the Romans had iron weapons and tools, and the later 
marks of metal picks may have been made at any period and by 
any people at that time or since then. The derivation of the name 
is found in the Anglo-Saxon “ den ’’—a hole. 

Another kind of dene-hole found in Kent and believed by 
some authorities to be of ancient formation were excavated in 
sand. But the evidence regarding these is too meagre to be 
accepted as conclusive of anything. ‘ 

The subject of dene-holes is sometimes considered of secondary 
importance, but when several elusive points have been established 
it will be found that a great deal of the history of our country 
in what is now the prehistoric period will be revealed. 


ALEX. J. PHILIP. 





[For further information as to dene-holes, see article by Mr. Miller Christy, in vol. i, 
of present series of e/iguary and the references there cited.—Ed.] 
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Notes on a Barrow of the Bronze Age 
at Oliver’s Camp, near Devizes. 


BOUT two miles to the north of Devizes a small earthwork 
known as Oliver’s Camp occupies a portion of one of the 
promontories formed by the chalk escarpment of the 
North Wiltshire downs. The entrenchment is not carried 

out to quite the western or outermost end of the promontory, but 
cuts across the point as if on purpose to avoid two barrows which 
occupy the small piece of comparatively level ground thus left 
unenclosed at the extremity of the hill. 

Some excavations were made in the Camp during 1907 by 
Mr. B. H. Cunnington, of Devizes, and the two barrows at its 
extremity were examined at the same time. In the more southerly 
of the two mounds no interment could be found, but as it bore 
some evidence of having been already disturbed, the want of success 
may have been due to this cause. There was no ditch round either 
of the two mounds. 

The more northerly of the mounds appeared also to have been 
defaced, and the interior showed signs of having been partially 
disturbed. Its original diameter seems to have been about 37 ft. 

Eighteen inches below the turf, and about the centre of the 
barrow, a quantity of charcoal was discovered, contained in what 
appeared to be a kind of rough hearth or fire-hole built up of lumps 
of chalk. Round about this hearth a considerable layer of charcoal 
spread out, covering approximately a space 4 ft. in diameter. 
The hearth was in shape roughly circular, and from 14 ins. to 16 ins. 
wide and 12 ins. deep. On carefully looking through the charcoal 
from the hearth—handful by handful—some human teeth were 
found, so much burnt that it was at first difficult to. recognise them 
as such ; not a fragment of bone was found in the charcoal. 

On the floor of the barrow, 18 ins. below the bottom of the 
hearth and actually underneath it, an oval cist was discovered 
hollowed out of the chalk, and measuring 25 ins. by 12 ins. and 
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12 ins. deep. This cist had been covered over with large lumps 
of chalk, and was full of calcined human bones. Mixed in among 
the bones were fragments of a small incense cup with typical Bronze 
Age chevron pattern on the sides and rim. The fragments were 
much decayed, and scattered among the bones in such a way that 
the cup must have been in fragments when it was placed in the 
cist together with the bones. Amongst the bones was also found 
a button of bone or ivory of the conical shape sometimes found 
with Bronze Age remains. This button is only ? in. in diameter, 
and has, as is usual with buttons of this type, two converging 
holes bored obliquely on its under surface. 

None of the bones in the cist were sufficiently perfect to allow 
any estimate of their length or of the sex of the individual to be 
made—-they were all in a fragmentary condition and much distorted 
by heat; but, judging from a fragment of the lower jaw, they 
were probably those of a middle-aged adult. 





» Conical Bone Button.. From Barrow at Oliver’s Camp, Devizes. } 


On the southern side of the barrow, 3 ft. from the centre and 
6 ins. below the turf, a rudely-made vessel of earthenware was found 
lying on its side. It cannot be regarded as a cinerary urn, as it 
contained no burnt bones, but it may have served the purpdése 
of a food vessel. It is 3} ins. in height and 44 ins. in diameter 
at the rim; also on the south side of the barrow, and only just 
below the turf, were the fragments of a second vessel. From the 
position of these fragments it appeared that, if this vessel had ever 
been placed in the barrow whole, it must have been disturbed 
at some subsequent time and thrown back broken. A considerable 
quantity of burnt bones were mixed with the broken pieces and 
in the soil round them, and it seems, therefore, that this vessel 
had served as a cinerary urn, and that it was a secondary 
interment in the barrow. 

Still on the south side of the mound fragments of a third vessel 
were found, one of which fragments had a round hole bored through 
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it. These three vessels are all made of the same kind of coarse 
reddish pottery, they are all nearly straight-sided without any 
curved rim or projection, and are all three quite free of any kind 
of ornamentation. 

A few sherds of pottery of the “‘ drinking cup ’’ type and some 
broken teeth, perhaps those of an ox, were found on the floor of the 
barrow, and some worked flints and fragments of a deer’s horn 
were among the material of the mound. 





' ee 


Rude Earthenware Vessel. From Barrow at Oliver’s Camp, Devizes. 


34 ins. high, 44 ins. diam. 


The remarkable deposit of charcoal seems to afford eviderice 
of the actual burning of a body in the barrow itself. The charcoal 
had every appearance of being the result of a fire on the spot, and 
the presence of the calcined human teeth makes it evident that a ~ 
human body had been burnt in it. The hearth or cavity was 
itself too small for the purpose, but the fire had been spread out 
round it, and it seems that the “‘ hearth’ formed really only the 
centre of the funeral pile. 


14 
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The bones in the cist in the bottom of the barrow could not be 
those of the individual thus cremated, because from the position 
of the cist they must have been already deposited and safely covered 
up before the fire could have been made in the position in which 
it was above them; but it is quite possible that the secondary 
interment in the urn may have been that of the individual cremated 
on the spot. The bones must have been collected with great care 
from among the remains of the fire to leave none behind ; but the 
teeth, from which the enamel had cracked off, appear as merely 
little black cones, and could very easily have escaped the attention 
of those whose duty it was to gather together the ashes of the 
departed. 

The relics from the barrow have been placed in the museum 
of the Wilts. Archeological Society at Devizes. 

M..E. CUNNINGTON. 
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Notes on Archzology and Kindred 
Subjects. 





COUNTY MAPS. 


A COMPARATIVELY novel suggestion for the numerous excellent provincial 
archeological societies of Great Britain and Ireland is that they should 
take up the question of the historic treatment of cartography throughout 
their respective areas. Such a study is not only of very considerable 
topographical value, but will also be found to be illustrative, both in a 
technical and artistic sense, of the evolution of printing and of engraving 
on wood and copper. 

Towards the close of the sixteenth and the beginning of the seven- 
teenth centuries, cartography attained to a remarkable development. 
In the Theatrum Orbis Terrarum, the first edition of which was issued 
in 1570, Ortelius put forth the names of nearly a hundred cartographers 
in a Catalogus Auctorum Tabularum Geographicarum. In subsequent 
editions of this great work this list is increased to 134, and finally to 
170 names. Most of these works mentioned by Ortelius had their origin 
in the Low Countries, where an important school of map engravers had 
grown up. Gerhard Kramer (1512-1594), commonly known as ‘‘ Mer- 
cator,”’ is regarded as the founder of modern cartography, and was the 
first to use the title ‘‘Atlas ” for a collection of maps. Abraham Ortelius, 
of Antwerp (1527-1598), who styles Kramer nostri saculi Ptolemaus, is 
the next best known early map maker ; he is closely followed by William 
Blaew (1571-1638) and his two sons; whilst Wenceslaus Hollar (1607- 
1677), a native of Bohemia who settled in London, was singularly prolific 
in the production of portraits, views, plans and maps. 

The British Isles produced several early native map engravers. The 
first map of England and Wales, on modern lines, was published in 1569 ; 
it was the work of Humphrey Lhuyd, of Denbighshire. Ten years 
later Christopher Saxton brought out the first set of maps of the counties 
of England and Wales, thirty-five in number. The surveying for these 
maps, considering the time at which it was accomplished, is always 
recognised as a most meritorious work. For upwards of a century our 
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county maps, whether engraved in England or on the Continent, are in 
their main features reproductions of Saxton’s designs. John Norden 
(1548-1626) produced his Speculum Britannia in 1593, as well as county 
maps of Middlesex (1593) and Hertfordshire (1598). John Speed produced 
a series of well-known county maps in 1611, whilst another set of county 
maps was published in the folio edition of Camden’s Britannia in 1607. 

From this date onwards county maps multiply with great frequency, 
though some of them are of inferior value, and there is naturally not a 
little of ‘‘ vain repetition.’’ In almost every English county there are to 
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be found collectors of local maps as well as of prints and engravings. 
The collection of them is a useful and informing hobby, but the 
reproduction of the rarer examples, together with a careful descriptive 
catalogue of the whole number, would prove to be a work of the 
greatest utility to local archzologists and historians. 

We have been led to make these remarks owing to the most excellent 
example set by Mr. Herbert George Fordham, of Odsey, Herts. Between 
the years 1901 and 1907, Mr. Fordham printed a most admirable and 
exhaustive Descriptive Catalogue of Hertfordshire Maps, 1579-1900. He 
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has since collected together these disjointed parts into a single volume, 
of which only a very limited edition has been privately printed. This 
volume, with full indexes and various illustrations, is the result of topo- 
graphical research and study extending over ten years. The list of maps 
here set forth and fully described amounts to 148 original designs and as 
many as 244 distinct reprints. The book is a model of what such a work 
ought to be, and is simply invaluable to all students of the topography 
and antiquities of Hertfordshire. The imitation of Mr. Fordham’s rare 
industry and scholarship in the same field in other counties will be the 
best way of showing our appreciation of his labours. 
J. CHARLES Cox. 


ANCIENT ALMS BOX. 
Tuts drawing of a substantial old alms-box is taken from a photograph 
kindly supplied by Dom H. P. Feasey. The original is in the museum 
of St. Augustine’s College, Ramsgate. The measurements are: length 





Ancient Alms Box. 


163 ins., height ro ins., and breadth 7}-ins. The lid cover is a little 
larger. There are two interior receptacles cut out of the solid; the 
small one is 4} ins. by 4 ins., and the large one 8 ins. by 4} ins. 


THE SALAMANDER. 


ALTHOUGH the fabulous beasts which so frequently figure in medieval 
art and heraldry are sufficiently marked by their different attributes to 
distinguish between them so far that a Siren cannot be mistaken for a 
- Centaur or a dragon for a griffin, they are not capable of such scientific 
arrangement as would suit the requirements of a Ray Lankester. But in 
a recent number of the RELIQUARY (vol. xiii., p. 217), a very clear and 
unmistakable description was given of the Salamander, that funny little 
beast which twists and wriggles through the sculpture and metal work 
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of the early Middle Ages and the MSS. of the earliest illuminators. Mr. 
Le Blanc Smith says that it had a pair of wings, only two legs, each with 
three toes, a head of a dragonesque form, and a tail knotted and fourchée ; 
and the slightest comparison of it with the four-legged and wingless lacerta 
salamandra will shew how far its creation is due to the imagination. Its 
appearance in romanesque and medieval sculpture is very widespread ; 
in Normandy there is a typical example in the tympanum of a door-way 
in the church of Colleville, Calvados, where two are arranged affrontée, 
apparently feeding on a Tree of Life between them ; in Poitou it occurs 
in the remarkable west front of Notre Dame la Grande in Poitiers ; and 
further south in the church of S. Maurice, Vienne, in a frieze of inlay work 
round the triforium, their figures appear in various attitudes in a running 


Pascal Candlestick, Banberg Cathedral. 
scroll-work. It forms by its graceful intervolutions the principal feature 
of the entwined ornaments of a so-called Saxon MS. in the Cottonian 
Library of the British Museum ; and it is almost universally found in 
early German bronzes and Dinanderies when they take the form of candle- 
sticks. This subject is dealt with by P..A. Martin in the first series of 


” 


the “‘ Mélanges Archéologiques,”’ who attributes the origin of the form 
to Scandinavian influence; and Viollet-le-Duc, who repeats this in his 
““ Mobilier,” gives an illustration of an early pricket candlestick mounted 
on the back of aSalamander. Whether it was the symbolic appropriate- 
ness of the animal which early associated it with such utensils, or whether 
it was that its graceful form lent itself so well to the interlaced ornamenta- 
tion of the early bronze work, may be uncertain ; but the frequency of 
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its appearance in such a connection is well known. It will be found 
round the sconce of the ‘‘ Gloucester’’ candlestick ; and we give herewith 
an illustration shewing these creatures arranged in pairs round the base 
of the famous Pascal candiestick, which was made for Herman the Dean 
of S. Michael about 1125, now standing in the Chapel of the Holy Nail in 
Banberg Cathedral. 

Having regard to the fire-resisting, if not fire-loving, peculiarities 
which popular fancy and superstition attribute to the Salamander, its 
employment in the decoration of candlesticks, and even of fonts for the 
reasons suggested by Mr. Le Blanc Smith, appears to be peculiarly appro- 
priate, so that, at first sight, it may seem in the nature of a quibble to 
hint that the sculptors did not intend to pourtray a Salamander at all, but 
only a dragon. ‘The dragon of heraldry, however, is described as a 
winged monster having four legs, and as such it appears on the arms of the 
City of London, although the civic beasts are sometimes called 
griffins. But the truth seems to be that the dragon was always in- 
tended both to represent the serpent of the Fall and to symbolize the 
Evil One ; and sculptors and draughtsmen, according to their individual 
taste, or the exigencies of their work, only gave it such distinguishing 
marks as would make its identity obvious. The number of its feet as 
determined by heralds was not accepted by the architects, and the most 
common form of it in use was that one originally derived from Scandi- 
navian sources. ©The Serpent Fafnir, the slaying of which by Sigurd is 
sung of in the ‘‘ Flateyjarbék,” was a beast exactly like the one we have 
been describing, with two legs and two wings ; and thus it is carved on the 
church door of Valthjofsstad Church in Iceland, and wrought in the 
metal work of the church door of Versas in Vestergétland. At the same 
time it must be mentioned that the great dragon of Constantinople, which 
now swings on the vane above the belfry of Ghent, has no legs at all. 

But perhaps the best example to cite, in conclusion, is the piece of 
sculpture in the arcade of the west portals of Notre Dame in Paris, where 
S. Michael is shewn slaying the Evil One, who is represented in the guise 
of what has been described as a Salamander, but which is clearly 
intended to be neither more nor less than a Dragon. 

J. TAVENOR-PERRY. 


A GROUP OF STOUPS FROM GARSTANG. 


WE have received from Mr. Arthur Breakell a photograph and description 
of some ancient stone vessels, or stoups, which have been found by him 
in the neighbourhood of Garstang. All these stoups, as might be expected, 
are dateless and free from inscription, and they are all formed from 
easily-worked freestone. Mr. Breakell tells us that he knows of upwards 


‘ 
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of a dozen more in the same district, which do not appear in this plate 
The largest of these here illustrated, in the centre of the picture, came 
from Cockersand Abbey. All the smaller ones here depicted were found ~ 
near to the base of an old stone cross. A farmer of the district has told 
Mr. Breakell that his grandfather remembers them being used for holy 


A Group of Garstang Stoups. 


water at the time when funerals of those of the unreformed faith passed 
by, when they rested and prayed at each cross. This statement, however, 
does not necessarily prove that this was the use for which these vessels 
were designed. It is probable that the majority of them were merely 
domestic mortars. 


AN ELIZABETHAN FONT COVER, METHLEY. 


WE have received from the Venerable the Archdeacon of Richmond 
(Canon Armstrong Hall, late rector of Methley, Leeds) the excellent 
photographs here reproduced, giving details of the most remarkable and 
artistic font cover of the Elizabethan period in any English church. 
When Canon Hall entered upon the benefice of Methley ten years ago, 
the bowl of the font was in a poultry yard; the stem was used by a 
mason, at the other end of the parish, as a “banker,”’ and the base 


‘ 
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had disappeared altogether. Fortunately, however, there was a sketch 
of the old font extant, and its component parts were reconstructed with 
a new base, to take the place of a smug, characterless Victorian atrocity, 
_ enthroned beneath the fine canopy. 

A particular interest attaches to the canopy, as the exact date of its 
good workmanship is known. In transcribing all the Methley wills to be 


An Elizabethan Font Cover at Methley. 


found in the York Probate Registry, Canon Hall came across the will 
of ‘Richard Webster, of Metheley, printer,” dated 23 January, 1584-5. 
The testator was buried on r March. He says :—‘‘I give unto the 
makinge of a faire tabernacle and cov’r, to be made of faire timber to 
cov’r the foote (sic) or place of Baptising within the parish Church of 
Methelay, to be maid after the best manner, at the order and oversighte 
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and appointment of Mr. Willm Lacie, Robt Laborne the younger, and 
of the parson of Methelay, the hole some of iijs. iiiid. to be paid by myne 
executors unto the handes of the Church Wardens of the parish Church 
of Metheley aforesaid.” 





Font at Methley. 


The height of the octagonal font is 3 ft. 7 ins., and the diameter 
of the bowl is 2 ft. 6 ins. The height of the cover above the font is 
8 ft. 2 ins. 

FONT COVER AT SOMERLEYTON, SUFFOLK. 
THE old church of Somerleyton, some five miles to the north-west 


of Lowestoft, was unhappily rebuilt by the late Sir Samuel Morton 
Peto, after a poor style, in 1854. Fortunately, however, certain 
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interesting details were preserved in the interior, notably a rood- 
screen with painted figure panels of saints in a fair state of 
preservation. The old font, of a usual East Anglian type with 
lions round the shaft, has been sadly rescraped. The font cover 
is of an exceptional and handsome design, of late Elizabethan or early 





Font Cover at Somerleyton. 


Jacobean date. I am not aware that it has hitherto been figured, 
or has excited any particular attention. At any rate it is well 
worth illustrating. For the photograph I am much indebted to Mr. 
Aymer Vallancé, F.S.A. J. CHartes Cox. 


FONT COVER NOW AT HATFIELD REGIS. 
TueE Rev. F. W. Galpin, vicar of Hatfield Regis (or Broad Oak), sends 
a photograph of an interesting and exceptional font cover, or rather the 
restored skeleton of a font cover, which now stands on the font of the 
church of Hatfield Regis. The font itself is a carefully executed copy 
of an old dilapidated late fourteenth century one which had stood for a 
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long time in a garden in an adjacent parish, and which was too frail for 
use. Mr. Galpin recently found this cover in the attic of a furniture 
dealer at Great Yarmouth, The dealer said it had been there for very 
many years, and he was inclined to think it had’come from a church 





eo 


Font Cover at Hatfield Regis. a 


near Bury St. Edmunds. Mr. Galpin had it carefully put together, 
and found that it exactly fitted the top of the Hatfield font, where it 
now stands. The width of the base is 2 ft. ro ins., and the height 
3 ft. 7 ins. It appears to be of late fourteenth century workmanship. 


THE CIRCULAR BUILDING AT WEST THURROCH CHURCH, 
ESSEX. 

THE tower of West Thurroch Church, which is largely composed of 
alternate bands of flint and rag-stone, stands out as a distinctly 
prominent feature as one passes it in the train between Purfleet and 
Grays. It is rather a fine piece of architecture, although one feels 
that there is a certain disproportion between its square, stately mass 
and the small church of which it forms a part. 
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Having heard that some remains of foundations of a circular 
‘*tower”’ still exist at the west end of the church, I recently took 
an opportunity of inspecting the whole building with some care. 
On being shown the circular foundations, I at once formed the opinion 
that they belonged, not to a tower, but to a circular nave. This must 
have had an external diameter of upwards of 30 feet, corresponding 
very nearly with the nave of Little Maplestead church, which we know 
formerly belonged to the Knights Hospitallers of St. John of Jerusalem. 
Another point of some importance is that, like Little Maplestead, West 
Thurroch once possessed a narrow chancel ending in an apse at the 
eastern end. This fact was discovered during the progress of recent 
restorations. Taking these two pieces of architectural evidence in 
connection with the fact that the Hospitailers once held the manor of 
Purfleet, there seems good reason to believe that West Thurroch once 
possessed a church of the Little Maplestead type, comprising a circular 
nave and a small chancel ending in an apse. 

Whether the churches at West Thurroch and Little Maplestead 
were originally built by the Knights Templars, and (like the 
Templars’ manor of Cressing) came afterwards into the possession of 
the Hospitallers, is not quite certain ; but it appears probable. 

In any case this discovery at West Thurroch is of some archzo- 
logical importance, and it seems desirable to put the fact on record. 

The unusually massive tower which now stands within the 
circular foundations owes its size, in all likelihood, to the desire of 
the men who built it to emulate to some extent those who built 
the earlier circular nave. GEORGE CLINCH. 
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ILLUSTRATED HISTORY OF FURNITURE, by FREDERICK LITCHFIELD. 
Sixth Edition. Pp. xxii, 358; illustrations, 350. Price 1r5s.. nett. 
(Truslove & Hanson.) There are few subjects upon which more books 
have been issued within the last ten or fifteen years than those which 
deal with old household furniture—either as to its general history or 
particular development during specific periods. Of such books it may 
be said, in the words that Martial applied to his own epigrams, that 
some are good, some are bad—but mostly moderate. 

The work now under brief consideration may with confidence be 
placed in the first of these classes. We do not, as a rule, give more than 
a single sentence of notice to a second or later edition, but in 
this case Mr. Litchfield, in his sixth edition, has made so many and 
such valuable additions, as well as revisions, that the work is, 
comparatively speaking, a new one. It was our pleasure so long ago as 
1892 to give a very cordial welcome to the first edition of this book, 
which at that time stood facile princeps among works of this description. 
So favourable was its general reception that a fifth edition was issued in 
1903 ; but the present edition contains about one hundred additional 
illustrations, more than sixty of which are of full-page size. 

The text, too, has been revised and not a little amplified.” The 
chapters on the Renaissance and Jacobean periods have been strengthened 
by descriptions of certain notable examples hitherto omitted, as, for 
instance, at Hardwick Hall, the fine Elizabethan residence of the Duke 
of Devonshire, in East Derbyshire. The portion of the book relating 
to French furniture in the reigns of the three Louis has undergone careful 
revision, and numerous representative specimens from the Wallace 
Collection are now figured. 

The chapter on English furniture of the eighteenth century, with 
accounts of the work achieved by the Chippendales, the Adams, Sheraton, 
and other less important designers or craftsmen, has been amplified 
in several particulars which have recently come to light, and a few fresh 
examples of this period, authenticated by careful research, are now 
illustrated. 
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The two first chapters on early historic furniture—Egyptian, Roman, 
Anglo-Saxon, and. general medieval work—are certainly capable of 
further improvement, both in text and illustration. It might be well, 
in the likely event of a further edition being demanded, for Mr. Litchfield 
to obtain the assistance of some well-read and capable antiquary. So 
far, however, as collectors are concerned, this volume will prove to be 
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Chair of the Brewers’ Company. Temp. Charles II. 


of the greatest value, and it only requires a modified amount of further 
improvement to make it* equally satisfactory to the student or general 
reader. Among the new illustrations in this edition are a variety of 
most ‘choice pieces of foreign ctaftsmanship. The coloured frontispiece 
is an admirably executed plate of a French secrétaire of marqueterie, 
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with Sévres plaques and ormolu mounts; this invaluable example 
of combined ornamentation exquisitely biended is of the period of 
Louis XV. 

The wealth of illustrations of English examples of different periods 
will probably prove to be the most appreciated part of this fine work. 
The Hall of the Brewers’ Company in Addle Street, City, is handsomely 
decorated with carved oak of the time of Charles II.; the actual date, 
1673, is over the doorway. The whole room is considered to be one 
of the best specimens in existence of the oak carving of that date. Of 
the Master’s chair at the west end of the Hall an illustration is here 





Chippendale Chairs. 


given—‘ the shield-shaped back, the carved drapery, and the coat of 
arms are all characteristic features.’ 

Among the various charming illustrations of the chapter which deals 
with English eighteenth century work, are a large selection of parlour 
chairs by Thomas Chippendale, of two of which we are able to give illus- 
trations. It is well that this part of the book should be carefully studied 
by the less informed collectors or occasional purchasers of old furniture, 
for there are few periods which are nowadays more closely, though 
usually, somewhat coarsely, imitated, and boldly asserted to be originals. 
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‘* THE DomEsTIC ARCHITECTURE OF ENGLAND DURING THE TUDOR PERIOD,” by 
Tuomas GARNER, Architect, and ARTHUR STRATTON, Architect. 1st part, 60 
folio plates, 62 pp. of letterpress ; price {2 2s. (B. T. Batsford). It is a pleasure 
to welcome the first part of this long announced noble and monumental work, 
originally designed by the late Mr. Garner and carried out with so much success 
by Mr. Arthur Stratton. The whole work is to be completed in three parts, each 
of which will contain 60 plates enclosed in strong portfolios. Orders can only 
be taken for the complete book, the full cost of which is six guineas, 

It willebe a surprise to many, even amongst those who consider themselves 
fairly well acquainted with England, to realise from such a work as this how splen- 
didly our country was supplied with fine examples of domestic architecture during 
the ascendancy of the House of Tudor. A considerable number. of those houses, 
illustrated in this grand series of plates, judging from the part that has now reached 
us, have never before been adequately treated, whilst others as fairly well known 
as Compton Winyates, Warwickshire, or Hengrave Hall, Suffolk, have now been 
worthily treated for the first time. 

In order that subscribers may fully appreciate the scope and variety of this 
work, it has been thought advisable to include in Part I. the Introduction and 
the first thirty plates with their accompanying text, the remaining thirty plates 
(forming in all one-third of the book) being selected from the rest of the work, and 
including fifteen of the special series of forty-eight detail plates. These latter 
plates comprise carved stone panels from New Hall, Hengrave, Montacute, and 
Kingston Maurward ; oriel windows from Crosby Place, Great Chalfield, South 
Wraxall, and Cerne Abbas; bay windows from Hampton Court, Lytes Cary, 
Brympton D’Everecy, Cowdray, and Horham Hall; chimney stacks from Preston, 
Bermondsey, East Barsham, Thornbury, Hampton Court, Compton Winyates, 
St. Osyth’s Priory, and Thorpland ; as well as panelling, chimney-pieces, ceilings, 
and internal doors from a variety of old houses. 

The introduction to the whole work, which covers eighteen of these great pages, 
is a piece of comprehensive and thoroughly instructive writing, which can scarcely 
fail to give much information to not a few of even the best instructed of our 
architects or architectural students. The opening sentence gives the keynote 
to the whole of the: work, and supplies the raison d’étre of this great undertaking : 
‘* Beautiful and full of vitality as is the domestic architecture of the Tudor period, 
it is remarkable that the traditional work which then predominated throughout 
England should not hitherto have been adequately considered and illustrated. 
One of the chief reasons that makes this particular period of such supreme importance 
is that the house building is indigenous to thé soil; it is as national as the name 
with which it is stamped; it breathes the restful yet vigorous spirit of the time 
that gave it birth, and, withal, is characterised by a self-contained homeliness 
redolent of the life and customs of the Englishman of the day, and impossible to 
be either originated or imitated by his Continental contemporaries.” 

The scale of the illustrations cannot be simply gauged by stating the number 
of the folio plates. For instance, the introduction has fourteen pictures or plans 
combined with the letterpress, and details are also given in the accounts of each 
historic house. It is also evident that much pains have been taken to secure 
accuracy in the concise outline stories of the fabrics illustrated. It would puzzle 
the most experienced antiquaries or topographical writers to find any flaws in 
the letterpress, which is more than can be said of many of the expensively illustrated 
architectural works. , 

Mr. Batsford, as publisher, is doubtless justified in believing that the improve- 
ment shown in the best domestic architecture of recent years is in part due to the 
15 
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important folio works of Mr. Gotch and of Messrs. Belcher & Macartney, and in 
feeling confidence that this work ‘‘ will be no less valuable to those who have the 
same purpose at heart, and to all who desire to possess adequate and artistic records 
of many of the most beautiful and typical of historic English homes.” 

Considerable progress has been made with the rest of this magnificent work, and 
it is expected that it will be completed early in 1909. We hope to draw further 
attention to it on a future occasion. 


** MEMORIALS OF OLD NorFOLK,”’ edited by Rev. H. J. D. AstLEy, M.A. and Litt.D. 
Pp. xiv, 348, illustrations 59; price 15s. (Bemrose & Sons Ltd.). Shortly before going 
to press we have received yet another of the volumes of this now famous series, 
and are sorry that the necessities of the case make this notice so brief and inadequate. 
Dr. Astley has secured, for the most part, a good array of contributors. These 
include, to name the more important, Dr. Bensley, F.S.A., who gives a good but 
all too brief account of the diocese and cathedral church of Norwich; the Rev. 
W. Hudson, F.S.A., who writes on Municipal Norwich and on the religious houses 
of the city; and Mr. E. Alfred Jones, the great expert on plate, who contributes 
a well illustrated article of first-rate value on the Civic Plate and Regalia of the 
Norfolk Boroughs. The editor is to be congratulated on his article on the Norman 
fonts of the County, several of the illustrations of which are most admirable, par- 
ticularly those of Toftrees and Shernborne. That veteran writer on rood-screens, 
the Rev. G. W. Minns, F.S.A., has a good article on the old screens in which this 
county abounds, giving particular attention to Edingthorpe, of which there are 
two coloured plates. The best article in the volume is that of Mr. Charles E. Keyser, 
F.S.A., on the Norman doorways of Norfolk, which abounds with admirable photo- 
graphic plates. The most original article in the book is that by the Rev. Dr. Cox, 
on a newly discovered chartulary of the Carmelites of King’s Lynn. This did not 
come to light in time for use by Dr. Cox when he was writing on the religious houses 
of the county for Vol. II. of the Victoria County History of Norfolk. Its particular 
value consists in the fact that it is the only known chartulary of any English friary 
that is extant. 


‘* THE CHURCHES OF SHROPSHIRE,” by Rev. D. H. S. CRANAGE, F.S.A. Pt. IX. 
The Hundreds of Prinhill and Oswestry (Hobson & Co., Wellington). The issue of 
this part completes the description of the Churches of Shropshire, with the exception — 
of those in the town and liberties of Shrewsbury. The generally excellent character 
of Mr. Cranage’s letterpress and illustrations has on several occasions been referred 
to in the pages of THE RELIguarRY, and this part fully sustains the repute which 
the work has attained. We hope to treat of the whole undertaking at greater 
length when its completion has been achieved. 


‘* MEDELTIDOMINNEN FRAN OSTERGOTLAND,” utgifria af Otto Janse. Justus 
Cederquist, Stockholm. Pp. 180, illustrations 100; price 4s. We very strongly 
recommend this valuable series of beautiful illustrations of medizval relics. from 
East Gotland, arranged and briefly described by Dr. Janse, to antiquaries, and more 
especially to ecclesiologists. The plates are admirably executed, and the objects 
illustrated throw considerable light on similar matters in the British Isles. Among 
the more striking pictures of early art are five exceedingly rich examples of doors 
profusely decorated with ornamental ironwork ; a series of circular fonts, corres- 
ponding to our Norman period ; several crucifixes, a Pieta, and other small images ; 
four beautiful altar triptichs ; relic-shrines from the monastic church of Vadstena : 
a rich collection of early embroidered vestments, and various chalices and patens. 


‘* NUNBURNHOLME : ITS HiIsTORY AND ANTIQUITIES,” by Rev. M. C. F. Morris, 
B.C.L., M.A. (Henry Frowde). Pp.viii, 312; illustrations 10; price 12s.6d.net. This 
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is just one of those books which makes us regret the shortness of space available 
in THE Re iguary for literary notices. The Rev. F. O. Morris, of much well- 
deserved renown as a publishing naturalist, was rector of Nunburnholme from 
1854 to 1893, and from that date up to the present time the rectory of this beautiful 
and interesting country parish of the East Riding has been held by his son, the 
author of the present work. 

Mr. Morris, by an almost life-long residence on the edge of the Wolds, has become 
saturated with appreciative knowledge of the village, parish, and district. The 
book is admirably arranged ; it gives the story of the descent of the manor, a careful 
account of the small but interesting Norman church and its pre-Conquest church- 
yard cross, the tale of the rectors and the parish registers, the history of the small 
Benedictine nunnery which gave the affix to the place-name in early days, the 
field names with the story they have to tell, the dialect, which is still so strikingly 
Danish in many of its features, the village in Elizabethan days, a considerable 
variety of agricultural and family notes, and lists of the birds and flowers. The 
book is so thorough of its kind and, withal, so entertaining, that we have no 
hesitation in recommending it to those who have no particular connection in this 
part of Yorkshire. In short, it is just a model of what such a parish history 
should be. 


‘* THE CHARM OF THE ENGLISH VILLAGE,” by P. H. DitcuFiE.p, M.A., illustrated 
by Sydney R. Jones (B, T. Batsford). Pp. 168, illustrations 115 ; price 7s. 6d. This 
unpretentious but delightful book thoroughly bears out its title, both in illustrations 
and letterpress. We are in entire agreement with Mr. Ditchfield when he states 
that ‘‘ no country in the world can boast of possessing rural houses and villages 
which have half the charm and picturesqueness of our English cottages and hamlets.” 
Is there any traveller of Continental experience who has not felt this on his return 
to England ? Such a book as this ought to enable us to appreciate still more the 
peaceful homely villages of our native land. These pages have nothing new to 
tell us, but they are written throughout in an easy attractive style, whilst the illus- 
trations present to us an extraordinarily varied and happy selection of landscapes 
and details from all parts of the Kingdom. Just one or two of the pictures seem 
to have crept in by accident from some other work, as in the case of the gateway 
to Hurstmonceux Castle, Sussex. But, for the most part, the selections of general 
village views are most happy in their blendings of every variety of rural scenery. 
Thus in the opening chapter pictures are given of Weobley, Herefordshire, with 
its half-timbered and gabled houses; of Farleigh Hungerford, Somerset, 
embowered in trees ; a cottage corner of Berrynarbor, Devon; the little harbour 
of Porlock Weir, Somerset ; Stanton in the Peak and Stoney Middleton, Derby- 
shire ; the village street of Moreton Pinkney, Northants. ; views of Sutton Courtney, 
Watlington, and West Wycomb as examples of pretty villages in the Oxford 
diocese ; some charming cottages from Biddenden, Kent; Selborne from the 
Hanger, a village of which we are never weary ; the church and clustering thatched 
cottages of Cavendish, Suffolk ; a stormy sunset at Ringwood, Hants; and two 
village scenes from the Isle of Wight. 

Other pictures and brief vivid descriptions centre round such subjects as the 
village church, manors and rectories, interiors of cottages, village gardens, inns, 
shops and mills, almshouses and grammar schools, barns and dovecotes, sundials 
and weathercocks. 

In short, everything about this book—cover included—will tend to make those 
who are fortunate enough to possess it more appreciative of the peculiar charm 
of English village surroundings, whith are still happily numerous, notwithstanding 
the ravages of railways and motor cars, 
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A RECORD OF ALL WORKS CONNECTED WITH HEXHAM ABBEY SINCE JANUARY, 
1899, AND NOW IN ProGREss, by the Rev. Canon SavacE and C. C. HopGEs. 
Pp. x, 66, illustrations 46 plates ; price 5s. net, in cloth 7s. 6d. (J. Catterall & Co., 
Hexham). The only fault we have to find with this handsome quarto volume, 
embellished with so great a variety of admirable plates, is that the general title 
is somewhat misleading. The volume is, in reality, a thoroughly good record of 
the famous Abbey of Hexham, from its origin in 674 to 1907. 

Although the primary object of this handsome publication is to further the 
good work of collecting funds for its necessary repair and restoration, the book is, 
in reality, a most desirable one to place on the shelf for permanent reference or 
enjoyment. The illustrations include various Anglo-Saxon graves and memorials 
on the north side of St. Wilfrid’s nave, and also careful plates of the remarkable 
Roman inscribed stones which have been built into the foundations. Those who 
are interested in old church fittings will find full accounts of the Frith Stool, of 
the painted panels of the Bishops, of the painted medizval pulpit, of the remark- 
able sedilia, of the fine range of oak stalls with their miserecords, and of the highly 
important rood-screen—‘‘ the best example in England of a closed wooden rood- 
screen remaining practically intact in a monastic church.” 

Considerable funds are still required for the due repair and sustentation of this 
ancient fabric, which is second to none in historic interest throughout the whole 
of England. Mr. Temple Moore is associated with Mr. Charles Clement Hodges, 
of Hexham, as joint architects for this important restoration. It is a pleasure 
to recommend most cordially this undertaking to the readers of THE RELIQUARY 
without any reserve. Every subscriber of two guineas and upwards is entitled 
to a free copy of this record volume. 





‘* MEMORIALS OF OLD DERBYSHIRE,” edited by Rev. Dr. Cox. Pp. xvi, 394, illus- 
trations 87; price 15s. (Bemrose & Sons Ltd.). This book, as it is edited and 
partly written by the Editor of THE RELIQUARY, can only be noticed in this place 
after the most succinct fashion. It is certainly true to say that it is the most portly 
and the most lavishly illustrated of all the ‘‘ Memorial volumes ”’ of Messrs. 
Bemrose’s attractive series. The longest and most original article is one of much 
merit on the ‘‘ Rood-Screens and Lofts in Derbyshire Churches,’’ by Mr. Aymer 
Vallance, F.S.A., illustrated by photographs from his own camera. Another 
highly interesting article is on ‘‘ Old Country Life in the Seventeenth 
Century,” by Sir G. R. Sitwell, Bart., F.S.A. 


’ 

‘‘ ART IN ENGLAND DURING THE ELIZABETHAN AND STUART PERIODS,”’ by AYMER 
VALLANCE (Siudio Offices). Pp. 120, illustrations 10 in colour, 54 drawings ; 
price 5s. It is simply wonderful to be able to obtain so much thoroughly good 
and charming matter, both in letterpress and drawings, for so modest asum, This 
special Spring number is certainly the best issued from the Studio Offices, but only 
a single paragraph can be afforded. Mr. Aymer Vallance treats with rare charm and 
with a thorough mastery of his subject on the exteriors and interiors, and on the 
furniture, textiles, and embroidery of the Elizabethan and-Stuart periods ; whilst 
Mr. Malcolm C, Salaman adds a brief essay on the first century of English engraving. 
The wholly delightful wealth of illustration is after drawings by William Twopeny, 
Wilfrid Ball, H. P. Clifford, and E. Arthur Rowe. 


‘* PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES.” ~ Among the proceedings of archzological societies 
that have reached us since our last issue, is Part 1, Vol. XIII. of the Suffolk Institute 
of Archeology and Natural History. It is a good number, and the best article is an 
exhaustive paper by Miss Layard of the Anglo-Saxon Cemetery at Hadleigh Road, 
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Ipswich, which was under examination throughout the whole of 1906. The number 
of graves examined was 159; the male interments were, as usual, marked by the 
presence of arms, of which the spear head and the iron bars of the shield generally 
remained. The chief ornaments of the women were necklaces of beads. Among 
the rarer finds were four glass drinking cups, two of amber colour and two of pale 
blue. Other good papers are on the ‘‘ Discovery of Roman Remains at Aldeburgh,” 
and on ‘‘ Suffolk Workers of Elizabethan Church Plate.” The Journal of the Associ- 
ation for the Preservation of the Memorials of the Dead, Ireland, for 1897, proves 
what an admirable work is achieved by this society. Their journal ought to be in 
the hands of all who are interested in the genealogy, heraldry or general archeology 
of Ireland. It continues to print inscriptions from tombstones and tablets from 
all parts of the island, with the illustrations of the more important ones. From 
the Arch@olagical Institute of America comes the valuable record volume (300 quarto 
pages, well illustrated) of Supplementary Papers of the American School of Classical 
Studies in Rome. This school is doing admirable and systematic work ; Mr. G. H. 
Allen’s article on ‘‘ The Advancement of Officers in the Roman Army ” is of excep- 
tional interest and most ably worked out. The Smithsonian Institute (Bureau of 
American Ethnology) have just put forth a treatise on ‘‘ Skeletal Remains,” suggest- 
ing or attributed to early man in North America ; it has twenty-one plates of skulls, 
as well as other illustrations, and cannot fail to be appreciated by anthropologists. 
In the May issue of Man, the monthly record of the Royal Anthropological Society, 
there is a somewhat belated, illustrated account, by Mr. R. A. Bullen, of two small 
implements of polished slate found in July, 1906, in the much-discussed ‘‘ prehistoric 
burial ground ” at Harlyn Bay. An extended notice of the invaluable annual 
volume of the Society of Antiquaries, Scotland, is held over. 


MAGAZINES. We are unable, on this occasion, from lack of space, to do more than 
acknowledge the receipt from our contemporaries of the current issues of The Studio, 
The Antiquary, The Treasury, The Month, The East Anglian, and The Bucks, Berks 
and Oxon Archeological Journal. 


Liprary TABLE. Among smaller books and pamphlets that have come to hand 
are The Early English Colonies (Elliot Stock) ; Sayings of the Wise (Elliot Stock) ; 
Animals in Art (Bristol Art Gallery) ; Prehistoric Remains from Lincolnshire, by 
T. Sheppard (Hull Museum Publications) ; West Twyford, Middlesex, a skeleton 
parish history (Elliot Stock); A Short History of Bow Church, Cheapside, by 
Rev. A. W. Hutton, brief, but excellent of its kind and well illustrated (Elliot Stock) ; 
and Tasso’s Dutch Work, by Henry Christon (Postal Literary Alliance). 


Reviews or notices of the following new books are held over until our next issue. 
SCREENS AND GALLERIES IN ENGLISH CHURCHES ; AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY 
OF ENGLISH Fonts ; OLD COTTAGES AND FARMHOUSES IN SURREY; THE SAINTS’ 
IN ART; and THE ROMAN CENTURIATION IN THE MIDDLESEX DISTRICT. 
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Antiquarian and Literary. 





It is with profound regret that we make record of the death, at the ripe age of 85, 
on 31st of May, of that most eminent antiquary and scientist Sir JOHN Evans, 
K.C.B. Though not a university man, his attainments procured for him the well- 
deserved honours of D.C.L. Oxford, and LL.D. Cambridge, and many other minor 
distinctions. His knowledge of numismatics and of all that related to early man was 
colossal and of European reputation. His essays and papers in a great variety of 
archeological and scientific journals were almost innumerable ; but his chief works 
were Zhe Coins of the British Empire, The Stone Implements of Great Britain, and The 
Bronze Implements of Great Britain and Ireland. His kindliness of heart, geniality of 
manner, and readiness to impart information, will also cause him to be much missed 
by very many, especially by those who had the privilege of knowing him in his 
prime. He was President of the Society of Antiquaries from 1885 to 1892, and was, 
probably, not only the most generally learned, but by far the most useful president 
who has ever held that office. When Sir John Evans’s name was put forth for 
election to that distinguished position, it was at once realized that he was head and 
shoulders above his fellows, and there was none of that unhappy and marked 
difference of opinion which has characterized the last two elections. 


THE antiquary among the pictures of the year finds far less subjects for adverse 
criticism in the RoyaAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION of 1908 than was usually the. case some 
twenty, or even ten, years ago. Far more attention is nowadays given to the 
correctness of historic details and costume than was formerly the case : anachronisms 
have ceased to be common amongst academicians and others. We no longer 
expect to find artists of repute depicting a knight in an amalgam of armour of three 
or four different periods, or a St. Cecilia playing an ancient instrument from music 
with round-headed notes. There is nothing to clash with historic accuracy in 
the crowded and effectively grouped canvas of ‘‘ The Passing of Queen Eleanor,” 
by Mr. Frank O. Salisbury, and the same may be remarked of the singularly 
vigorous and realistic picture of St. Cuthbert and the kneeling deputation by 
Mr. Robert Spence, depicting the scene when King Egfrid and Bishop Trumwin 
of the Picts sailed over to Farne, beseeching Cuthbert to quit his cell and accept 
the bishopric of Hexham. 

There is, however, room left for fault-finding. ‘‘ His father’s sword soon he 
will wield,”” by Mr. J. C. Wimbush, is hopelessly erratic in its pronounced heraldic 
display. Lady Butler contributes a striking picture termed, ‘‘ Homeward in 
the After-glow ’’—a Cistercian shepherd in medieval England. It is a pity, how- 
ever, that the shepherd is clad asa Cistercian monk. Such a duty would have been 
fulfilled by one of the converst, or lay brethren; moreover, the librarian would 
never have dared to allow a shepherd to take out with him to his work the well- 
bound volume under his arm. The few books of the Cistercian monastery could 
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only be studied in the carols of the cloister—no professed monk would have dared 
to wander about with one even within the precincts. There is a strange idea of 
the fitness of things in Mr. H. H. Gilchrist’s ‘‘ Pilgrims,” with Archbishop 
Winchelsea at their head, near Canterbury ; the Archbishop fully vested in gorgeous 
cope and mitre, and holding his pastoral staff, dismounts and kneels down in the 
muddy road so soon as distant Canterbury comes in sight. What warrant is there 
for assuming that this was the Prelate’s riding dress? Once again, Mr. G. D. Leslie, 
R.A., supplies a picture of a gabled Tudor house, obviously drawn from an original 
old house with much skill. It is somewhat absurdly entitled ‘‘ The Love-Letter,”’ 
from an insignificant figure reading a letter in a small punt on the river or moat 
in the foreground. Attention, however, cannot fail to be chiefly drawn to the 
admirably rendered but unnamed house, and here we complain that heraldic 
glass is represented in the attic windows of the gables, and even in an outbuilding 
which is presumably a stable. It is in the highest degree improbable that such 
windows were heraldicly glazed even in the palmiest days of Tudor wealth and 
display. In connection with old buildings, it may be remarked that Mr. G. A. 
Storey, A.R.A., supplies a charming illustration of that picturesque moated Tudor 
house of Hever Castle. 

Apart from subjects that particularly appeal to the antiquary or historical 
student—amongst which Mr. Ernest Croft’s ‘‘ Surrender of York ”’ takes a high 
place—the picture show of 1908 is chiefly memorable for the large number of effective 
English landscapes and sea pieces, and for the unusual ugliness of not a few of those 
who sat for their portraits. 


THE BuRLINGTON FINE ARTs CLUB have never produced a more attractive or 
valuable exhibition than that which is now gathered together in their rooms at 
Savile Row. The collection remains open until July 19th, and we strongly urge 
those who have not yet visited it to obtain an order of admission from one of the 
members. All who are interested in illuminated manuscripts and early printing 
owe a debt of gratitude to the Club for bringing together so fine an exhibition and 
to Mr. Cockerell for his arrangement and catalogue. Many of the masterpieces 
of the art of illumination of every school and age are here on view, whilst the finest 
examples of English workmanship (of which no fewer than eighty are shown) more 
particularly predominate. In the first place may be noticed that gem of the whole 
collection, which so rarely leaves Chatsworth, the ninth century Benedictional of 
Ethelwold, lent by the Duke of Devonshire. Here, too, are the Hereford Gospels, 
the two Durham lives of St. Cuthbert, the Bede from St. John’s College, and the 
Hereford St. Chrysostom. Another case has a fine series of English Psalters, chiefly 
of the thirteenth century ; but the most valuable, namely, the York Psalter, from 
the Hunter Library at Glasgow, is of the previous century. Several Bestiaries and 
Apocalypses are exceedingly curious, whilst the small collection of English Bibles 
show wonderful detail and much beauty. 


Among the many admirable improvements which have recently taken place in 
the arrangement and general administration of the galleries of the British Museum, 
few are more noticeable than those which have been accomplished in the Medieval 
Room. During the course of last year, a most excellent GuIDE TO THE MEDIAVAL 
Room, with 14 plates and 194 illustrations, was printed by order of the Trustees. 
{t can be obtained at the modest price of eighteen-pence. It is not nearly as well 
known as it deserves, and without doubt ought to be in the possession of everyone 
who lays any claim to a knowledge of medizval antiquities, or who may wish 
to gain some understanding on this many branched subject. For the most part the 
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letterpress gives well condensed and thoroughly reliable information. There are, 
however, just a few notable exceptions which mostly occur in connection with 
ecclesiology. It would be well if the authorities procured the revising assistance of 
an expert in these matters before another edition is issued. As an instance of what 
we mean, a single example may be cited. Under the head of cruets it is stated 


that :—‘‘In the English Church after the Reformation cruets were superseded by 
flagons, the earliest examples dating from the time of Elizabeth.” This is quite 
correct ; but someone, with little knowledge, chose to add :—‘‘ one flagon would 


now have been sufficient, but they were commonly made in pairs.” Had the - 
writer been acquainted with his subject he would not have made such an altogether 
uncalled-for comment. Flagons were made in pairs for the simple reason that 
water was required at the altar as well as wine in post-Reformation days. Of this 
we have the most unqualified evidence in the case of Archbishops Laud and 
Sancroft, and of Bishops Andrewes, Cosin, and Field, &c. Moreover, the post- 
Reformation use of several of our leading bishops distinctly authorised the 
ceremonial ablution of the priest’s hands before the celebration. 


A most masterly Italian architectural work has recently been completed, in two 
fine volumes, admirably printed and profusely illustrated. It is entitled Le Origin 
della Architettura Lombarda, edelle sue principali derivazian nei Paesi d’Olira Alpe. 
The author, G. T. Rivoria, certainly knows England and her architecture remarkably 
well. Among the wealth of beautiful illustrations, which are actually 1,129 in 
number, a very large proportion are English. There is no single English work which 
contains a tenth part of the pictures descriptive of the architecture of our pre-Norman 
churches ; not a single example of any importance is missing. It is a most notable 
and valuable work. 


The CANTERBURY AND YORK Society continue to do admirable service to the cause 
of Church and National History by their printing of episcopal registers. The com- 
paratively small list of subscribers is a great discredit to our scholars and to our 
libraries. These old registers simply abound in invaluable contemporary facts, 
not a few of which are but little known. The last part completes the rolls of Bishop 
Hugh de Welles, of Lincoln (1209-1235). Other recent issues have been the first 
parts of the registers of Bishop Orleton, of Hereford (1317-1327), and of Archbishop 
Parker (1559-1576). Subscribers’ names can be sent to the Hon. Secretaries, 124, 
Chancery Lane, W.C. 


IN connection with the great Franco-British Exhibition, much attention has been 
drawn to THE OL_p Tupor House from Ipswich re-erected in the grounds, It is, of 
course, highly deplorable that it was ever moved from its original site, but, 
apart from that, it is to be regretted that the eminent firm of dealers in antique 
furniture to whom the house belongs did not procure some competent person to 
describe it for them. Both the small book and the card distributed by the firm 
name it as ‘‘ originally erected in the days of Queen Elizabeth, a.p. 1563.” So far 
as the greater part of the work of this house as now put together is concerned, the 
date is clearly about fifty years earlier ; the dated doorway is obviously later than 
most of the fabric and appears to be an insertion. It is due to the Official Guide, 
issued by Messrs. Bemrose, the official printers to the Exhibition, to state that this 
house is therein properly referred to the reign of Henry VIII. 


BEMROSE AND SONS LIMITED, DERBY AND LONDON. 
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